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risioabiag seem ‘he’ one'who heard of old 
The voice of waters and great thunders swel. ~ 
’ \dn-that-lumultuous song when. Babylon fell~ 
Of harpers harping on their, haros of gold ; 
Or, like one who, ere. ife grew manifold, 
' Heard the first spheral Songs according well, 
- Asin the world’s grey'mornmg, legends tell, 
: Down the broad ways of tife: thé ban: rolled 


Risen anew the city, changed the song 
Life's méanings glimmer darkling in eclipse, 
And not from thee the new apocalypse : 
Yet: when the: sutging chorus sweeps: along’. 
Its old-world.triumph, still-our: burden slips 
trom nt off, us, and we. rise erect and strong. . 
; MARTIN QUERN. 








Faq Ue radvent of May. finds the musical 
world of London’ in «vigorous: life. 
As we are cloging-these columns the 
_Philharmoni¢ Society: is rehearsing 
Herr Antonin’ Dyordk’s. new symphony, 
which the Gomposer:has come from Vienna 
to conduct. In Herr. Dvorak: the. society 
has secured one: of the few: great. instru- 
mental. writers: who adhere in the main to 
the classic: form, and there is-every reason 
to believe that by his. capacity to refresh 
the symphony at the fountains of national 
song, Herr Dvorak: is imparting: to it a 
new vitality. Herr Richter has. got under 
way with: a. series of. concerts which are 
presenting the great. masterpieces with the 
degree of perfection to be expected from:<so 
distinguished, a ruler of: orchestral. forces. 
Senor Sarasate has come :from the : South, 
bringing with him the magic of an.art which 
blends inspiration-with high technique. Then 
we have the resumption of Dr: Hallé’s Satur- 
day Concerts, and of these almosta generation 





of concert-goers speak in praise.: Mr. Manns’ 


energy; a8 we;all know; only receives a 
stimulus from ‘the: produetion: of such a 
colossal, work as Berlioz’s “Te.Deum,” and 
his great faculty of enthtsiasm and industry 
is finding fresh objectsy At the opera Mr. 


Carl Rosa is. realising what:a-few. years ago 


seemed a vague-and-distant ideal. These 
are but the chiefs in a‘ band of artists who 
in diverse | ‘Ways: are ‘pressing forward: the 
ever-widening stream of music culture; and 
the immediate prospect is as full of interest 
as the more apnea wry is fall of git 


eras J 





In is easier to give ajmpattotic recogni- 


tion to the evil ‘days which ‘seem to have 


fallen upon a portion of the teaching pro- 


numeroussuggéestions foramendment. There 
are two causes which are prominently made 
to bear the chief burden of the professional 
complaint—the absorbing capacity of the 
great educational institutions, and the pre- 
ference shown to foreign professors. It may 
be, however, that the one grievance has 
within it'the elements which are in time to 
work the cure of the other. ‘There is no 
doubt that musical education ‘abroad has 


| been furthered by great teaching organi- 


sations, which at once supply-a curriculum 
and maintain an‘ atmosphere of a strongly 
stimulating quality. Music in its higher 
forms is essentially an art profiting by the 
intercourse of students, and by’ opportu- 
nities of frequent co-operation: Not only 
definite study, but the partly conscious 
breathing of a musically-charged air, isneeded 
for the promotion of the fullest culture 
and. for ‘the keenest sense-development. 
All that may be urged in favour of univer- 
sities. with their specialisation - of depart- 
ments of study and facilities for the action of 
mind upon mind may be urged inan enhanced 
degree for the-organisation of the mechanism 
of music-culture. The absence of such 
organisation -in England until recent years 
delivered the land over to the Italian, and 
latterly to the’ German professor. Let us 
not complain of the fact. Rather is it matter 
for congratulation that we have thus received 
from the one source the best ‘traditions of 
song, and from the other some part of our 
conceptions of music as a serious art. It is 
no optimist view that the additions to the 
ranks ‘of the profession being made year by 
year from our London colleges will sensibly 
modify educational tendencies, and dispel 
any prejudice that may exist for imported 
tuition. Meantime, there is a transition 
period, with the hardship that usually 
attends social changes of the kind, and 
which it is to be feared cannot be removed 
by ‘any direct specific, The encouraging 
feature to all teachers is that the desire for 


bh. 


intent, but as a means of adding to the 
social charm of life, is rapidly spreading. 





THERE is a declared war between some 
of the New York musical. journals which 
has a certain piquancy for the observer ac- 
customed, to our less.heroic English methods. 
Mr. Frederic Archer, of the Keynote, has 


being righteously indignant that the art of 
music should be subjected to, the ignorant 


rather more . p Semalye effusiveness that 








fession than ». agree upon any of | the’ 


tmanings of the critical 





musical education, not with a professional . 


run a tilt against the critics of the _press, , 


detraction or the -equally. ignorant. and | 





brain at one o'clock in the morning,.. Mr. 
Archer rides a tolerably high horse, but he 
seems able to hold his seat. He has ‘he 
advantage of being a ‘sound ‘musician, ud 
of having looked fairly round some wsthetic 
problems, 80 as to know when he is’ using 
terms having a definite : meaning, and’ vot 
merely vending the cant of musical *ri- 
ticism. If he can do something to upset 
that placid’ marshalling of’ verbiage that 
passes for critical opinion—not in New Y*rk 
alone—he will have rendered’ a’ service 
to the art, and to clear thinking about it. 
My. Archer would, however, fight with. a 
stronger arm if he were more completely a 
child of the light himself. His attituds to 
such composers as Liszt and Berlioz is 
essentially the attitude of a Philistine. If 
the history of the art teaches us anything, it 
is that. it admits no finality ; that great art- 
natures will form their own channels of 
expression, and win their way to the ear of 
the world. Responsible writers have again 
and again had to admit the falsification of 
their own predictions after having done, it 
may be, no little mischief to art. “The truth 
has to be recognised that the justification of 
music is, in the last analysis, not :conformity 
to abstract form, or to rooted ideas of beauty, 
but simply power to please ; and’ no single 
organism can be admitted to hold any 
stronger right of final judgment than is 
implied: in the emotional and intellectual 
bias of that individual organism.‘ _ 





IN Franz Abt there passed away a com- 
poser who has contributed very widely to 
popular pleasures. Working within a nar- 
row region of sentiment, with a facile 
melodic gift, and a sufficient method for 
his not very ambitious purpose, Abt pro- 
duced a great number of songs and cantatas 
for all voices, singly and in combination. 
One song, “ Wenn die Schwalben,” has taken 
as firm root as any volkslied ; and the art he 
acquired of catching pleasing voice-combi- 
nations, withasingleeyetoform andeuphony, 
will probably cause some of his part-songs 


| to be remembered. Abt abandoned a theo- 
| logical career in favour of music, from 


which it may be inferred that his early bias 
gave greater promise than his later life ful- 
filled. He cannot be said to have influenced 
the course of music. He has given by his 
gentle art an added charm: to the life of 
many, and just as human good is what it is 
by the silent and unacknowledged.efforts of 
many workers, so the great stream of 
musical influence now falls benignly on 
society because Abt, and such as he, have 
eontributed many little rills to. swell it, 
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WE are glad to learn that Sir Julius Bene- 
dict’s condition is much improved. 


MR. MACKENZIE's “ Rose of Sharon” has 
been given with every demonstration of 
success in New York under Mr. Thomas’s 
direction. 





THE Inventions Exhibition is already an 
assured success. The.exhibits will be a 
revelation even to the experienced musician. 

HERR BULOW and Mr. Cowen have in- 
vaded Paris, and apparently triumphed 
easily. 








SOME years ago Handel's organ at Edg- 
ware was rebuilt and enlarged, but it is still 
defective for the musical services of the 
church, Dr. Spark, of Leeds, gave a recital 
on Easter Tuesday in aid of the fund for 
the improvement and preservation of the 
instrument. All must wish to see such 
interesting memorials of Handel suitably 
cherished. 





IRISHMEN may always be trusted to dis- 
tinguish themselves where a nimble wit, 
grace, and gallantry are wanted. Could 
anything happier have been conceived than 
the conferring of the degree of Doctor of 
Music on her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales ? The Princess was gratified and 
the people were charmed. In fact, they are 
already sworn “liegemen to the Dane.” 

DURING her stay at Kiel, Minnie Hauk 
appeared twice at the Stadtheater in 
“Lohengrin” and in “Carmen.” Among 
the floral offerings handed to her at her 
second performance was an exceedingly 
beautiful bouquet of tropical flowers, with 
a set of verses in German, sent from Africa. 
The verses are addressed to the “ American 
Nightingale,” and assert that Hottentot and 
Bushman are ready to give her an African 
welcome. No doubt the reception would 
be warm. 





Mr. BURNAND has answered at some 
length thé “high art critics” who com- 
plained of his introduction of music-hall 
tunes into the burlesque of “ Mazeppa.” 
Mr. Burnand asks, “ Why do these critics 
rage?” Why,indeed ? Isnota music-hall 
tune the appropriate music for a burlesque ? 
So long as Mr. Burnand occupies himself 
with such sorry productions, it is to be hoped 
that he will continue to provide the music 
by permission of Miss Bessie Bellwood of 
the Royal Music Hall, Holborn. When he 
lays a profane hand on the works of a master 
it will be time for indignation. 





RuMOUR has it that Signor Arditi was 
recently entertained at the Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco, and afterwards visited the 
Chinese Theatre. He was cordially wel- 
comed by the “celestial” actors, and 


honoured with a place on the stage, and the 
Chinese musicians, on learning the promi- 
nence of the signor, played some of their 
finest orchestral selections. “The maestro,” 
says a local journal, “illuminated his genial 
face with a smile, a rosy smile, as the ter- 
rible din increased, and to have seen his 
demeanour one would have thought he had 
found the perfection of musical bliss, and 
was enjoying what Shakespeare is pleased 
to term softest music to attending ears.” 





WaAS Paganini.the generous spirit he has 
been represented on the strength of his 
presentation of twenty thousand francs to 
Berlioz, or was he simply the mean channel 
of another man’s generosity ? This ques- 
tion has been taken up at a somewhat late 
date in a contemporary. It may here be 
said that the passage in tke life of Liszt 
and the reported remark of Rossini are not 
conclusive ; that there is an absence of real 
motive in selecting Paganini to be the 
medium of conveying money provided by 
another; that the acceptance of such an 
office implies a meanness on the part of 
Paganini, which is not elsewhere corro- 
borated, and that until better evidence is 
forthcoming we may adhere to the facts as 
stated by Berlioz. 

MR. GORING THOMAS'’S new subject has 
started once more the question why an 
opera cannot be written on a modern theme. 
Why should it seem too absurd to listen to 


in adress suit and a soprano with an un- 
reformed attire, while we should take plea- 
sure in the same music rendered by characters 
in foreign or idyllic costumes? The answer 
is that serious opera is an ideal art to be 
regarded only in an imaginative atmosphere. 
Bring-it closely into contact with actual life, 
and a criticism is necessarily applied to it 
which makes havoc of its ideal basis. 


THE whole treatment of Mlle. Van Zandt 
by the Parisian public is a corroboration of 
Berlioz’s analysis of opera management in 
his soirées. For a time the young actress 
divided public attention with the tottering 
Ministry. Unlike the Ministry, Mlle. Van 
Zandt has lived to triumph. Politics and 
Art seem equally hazardous as a profession 
in Paris, although those who have witnessed 
a meeting of the Assembly might say that 
Art really carried the day in Politics, while 
the management of the claque and other 
features of the Opera shows that Politics form 
not the least } art of Art. 


IT is said that the Bach Society’s recent 
commemoration performance has resulted in 
a loss of nearly three hundred pounds. 
This is an unfortunate coda to a bi-centenary 
celebration. The truth is that people can- 
not be argued into a liking for any one form 
of music, and the historic interest is not 
generally- so strongly felt as to sustain 
a Bach commemoration on archaic lines. 
Bach’s power is probably most fully illus- 
trated by placing him in his due relation to 
other composers on the historical and evolu- 
tionary method. 





an impassioned love scene between a tenor |: 








SHORTLY after the death of Mr. Davison, 
who has left so many friends to mourn him, 


there comes news of the death of another | 


able writer on music. Mr. Richard Grant 
White is best known by his books on 
Shakespeare, and by a volume entitled 
“England Without and Within,” in which 
he treats genially of English characteristics, 
He was, however, the author of many 
musical papers in the American monthlies, 
and on this subject, as, indeed, on all he 
touched, a vigorous, independent mind. A 
collection of his papers on music would be 
worth making. 


SIR GEORGE MACFARREN’S Musical Hic- 
tory—erudite and yainstaking as it is—errs 
frequently in want of proportion as well as 
in its comparisons. For example; to say 
that Offenbach is represented in England 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan is a very imperfect 
utterance. There is no slight in comparing 
Sullivan to Offenbach, who was an ex- 
tremely clever and capable musician ; but if 
the remark have any point, it is that Sullivan 
and Offenbach stand in the same relation to 
the product known as comic opera, which is, 
to anyone cognisant of the facts in both 
countries, a manifestly unfair comparison. 
The advantage is immensely on the side of 
the English. Sir George has simply thrown 
out arandom shot—a proceeding to which 
the condensed nature of his book must con- 
stantly have tempted him. 

THE new “Quarterly Musical Review,” 
of which the first number has been issued 
under the editorial care of Dr. Henry Hilcs, 
has a distinct place to fill, but the Editer 
will have to guard against making it the 
vehicle of treatises on the scientific side of 
music. The most readable article—notwitk- 
standing that it contains some questionable 
doctrine—is by Mr. F. Corder, on the 
“Future of the Symphony.” “Mr. Corder 
hazards the suggestion that the great y1o- 
ductivity of the {ime in waltzes may be lay- 
ing the basis for an elaborate instrumental 
form, just as the symphony grew out of the 
people-song and dance-rhythms. It is plea- 
cant to believe that there is asoul of good in 
the rather afflictive production of waltzes. 


A DAUGHTER of Attwood, the former 
esteemed organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
who has attained to nearly ninety years of 
age, is in distress and want. Her case is 
one that well merits aid; Those desirous of 
rendering assistance are requested to for- 
ward their contributions to Dr. Stainer, 
Amen Court, St. Paul’s, who has kindly 
undertaken to raise a sum for her use. 


Dr. STANFORD'S setting of Whitman's 
Ode is finding its way into provincial choral 
societies. The theme is a lofty one, treated 
by the poet with a noble gravity and serenity 
akin to the spirit of the great classics. That 
Dr. Stanford should have been attracted to 
it is significant of the breadth of his culture. 
Formless as Whitman is, his verse is full of 
sonorous music, and there is in the ground 
roll of his verse a quality that finds ils 
musical equivalent in Wagner. 
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Obe Ofory of a 
: Guitar, 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “A Woman's 
Glory,” ‘“ When We Two Parted,”’ etc. 
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CHAPTER II. 


LOOKING BACK. 


IT is the time when hawthorns blow, 

And boughs are white with summer snow, 
And all the fields are bright with gold ; 
But love's sweet tale is still untold. 


Through balmy nights and sunny days 
The blossom thickens on the sprays, 
And buds are opened fold by fold ; 
But love’s sweet tale is still untold. 


Oh, weary soul, the moments pass, 
And longer grows the meadow grass: 
Shall summer fade, and hearts be cold, 
Because love's tale is never told ? 


in my uncle’s quiet country cottage, and 

when he died, I knew not where to look 

for another home. He had commended 
me to the care of his oldest friend, the rector 
of the parish, and had left me all that he had 
to leave—a thousand pounds and his blessing. 
The rector was a good man and a'wise; he 
invested my small fortune to the best advan- 
tage, an1 sent me up to town to be the protégée 
and companion of his widowed sister, Lady 
Waterville. ‘ 

It had seemed to me a hard thing that 
nurse, who had been my loving tyrant from 
babyhood, should have left mo just twelve 
months before my uncle’s death. After years 
of comfortable widowhood, sho had yielded to 
the prayers ofan old admirer, whose liking for 
her comely, rustic face had survived through 
many chances and changes. And so, with 
tears, she had takea leave of my uncle and me, 
and had gone off with her husband to his 
London home, little thinking how soon I was 
destined to follow her. 

Lady Waterville was very stout, very ami- 
ablo, and indeseribably lazy. I have said “‘in- 
describably,” because no word in any lan- 
guage would ever completely express that 
wonderful indolence of hers. Many people 
are sufficiently ashamed of their idleness to 
veil it under pretty shams of work; but Lady 
Waterville never was ashamed in the least. 
She was uncompromisingly honest, and would 
plainly admit that. anything in the shape of 
an occupation was hateful to her. The world 
was far too busy, she declured ; as for herself, 
it had not pleased a kind Providence to give 
her a vocation, and she did not mean to thwart 
its designs by trying to find employment. 

‘* Here I sit,’”’ she wauld say, ‘‘ with my idle 
hands before me, and even Satan himself has 
never found any mischief for them to do. So 
Dr. Watts is not infallible, my dear.” 

In one of his stories, Mr. Wilkie Collins has 
introduced us to a lady who sat through life, 
and she must certainly have borne a strong re- 
semblance to Lady Waterville. Strange as it 
may seem, this sitting existence appeared to 
agree with her extremely well; and, despite 
her obesity, she was a pretty old woman, with 
an open, good-tempered face, and soft hair 
which was a mixture of silver and gold. I 
have heard Ronald say. that she always re- 


[ HAD grown up, a penniless little orphan, 


minded him of an immense doll, smiling 
fatuously upon yau through its glass window, 
untouched by any human ills, unaltered by the 
lapso of time. But although she was not 
blessed (or cursed) with any deep feelings, she 
was very comfortable to live with, and unvary- 
ing in her kindness to me. 

Her husband, Sir Clement Waterville, had 
heen knighted for his services in India; and, 
having done with the army, he had settled 
himself in an old house in George-street, 
Hanover-square. There his widow was still 
living when I came up to town to be her com- 
panion, and there she continued to live to the 
end of her days. 

The house was let on a long lease at two 


It was the 
only property that he possessed, and it had 
been left to him by his aunt, Inez Greystock, 
who had perished in the Indian Mutiny. 

Sir Clement Waterville and Cvlonel Grey- 
stock (the husband of Inez) had been inti- 
maté friends in India; and so it came to pass 
that Ronald became acquainted with the 
Watervilles, and continued to visit the widow 
after Sir Clement’s death. 

Lady Waterville did not receive many visitors, 
she hated the trouble of entertaining; but 
anyone who had been liked by her husband 
was welcomed to her house; and there were 
two young men in whom Sir Clement had 
taken an especial interest. These two were 
William Greystock and Ronald Hepburn. 

Colonel Greystock had survived his wife 
many years; he had never had any children, 
and William, his nephew, had taken the place 
of a son. Through his influence William 
had obtained a Government appointment in 
India, and had inherited all that his uncle had 
to leave. When I came to live with Lady 
Waterville the colonel had boen dead some 
time; and William, a single man, was living 
comfortably on his means. 

‘‘ William Greystock would be a good match 
for you, Louise,” said Lady Waterville one 
day. 

How well I remember that day! It was 
May time; the drawing-room was sweet with 
flowers, and through the open windows came 
the first warm breath of summer. We sat 
with a little tea-table between us; the clocks 
were just striking four, and the sunshine lay 
brightly on the old street and square, I had 
been in town three months, and my ears had 
grown accustomed to the ceaseless roll of 
wheels; the noises that had seemed deafening 
at first were pleasant now, and I had already 
begun to love that loud hum of unresting 
life which is still dear to me. 

Not being inthe least in a of Lady Water- 
ville, I never hesitated to speak my mind. 

‘I don’t like Mr. Greystock mucli,” I said, 
frankly. 

‘‘ You might like him better if he were to 
pay you particular attentions, my dear.” 

‘“‘T don’t think I should. I liked our curate 
very much indeed until he became particularly 
attentive, and then I turned against him in the 
most extraordinary way. If I cov'1 have 
married him I would, just to please my uncle 
and the rector.’’ 

“So you aro not quite such ‘an unlesson’d 





girl’ as I supposed,” said Lady Waterville, 
surveying me with a benign smile, “You 


hundred and sixty pounds a year, and was the 
| property of. Ronald Hepburne. 





have had a lover; but as he didn’t succeed, I 
think he must have played his cards very 
badly.” 

‘Ho played them well enough: I believe,” 
I replied, smiling at the remembrance of sundry 
proofs of devotion. 

‘“‘T don’t mean that he was not in earnest.” 
The widow was still smiling at me across her 


teacup. ‘‘ But he must have heon terribly defi- 


cient in -tact. You were in the dullest of 
country places; you saw nobody, and went 
nowhere. Under such circumstances I don’t 
see how any decent man could have failed to 
win you. My brother used to be rather fasti- 


dious about curates, so I suppose your admirer * 


was presentable.” 

‘‘ Decidedly presentable and good-looking ; 
but I got tired of him and his face.” 

‘What was the matter with his face?” 

“ Nothing; but it was a face that had no 
story in it.” 

Lady Waterville héld out her cup for more 
cream, and then looked at me with a slight 
shake of the head. 

‘‘T know you now,” she said.. ‘ Louise, you 
are just the kind of girl who will marry badly, 
or not marry at all.” 

I laughed gaily. 

‘What an awful prophecy, Lady Water- 
ville!” I cried. ~ 

‘“‘Do you know what it is that writes the 
story on a man’s face?” she went on. “TI will 
tell you—folly, extravagance, sin, and bitter 
repentance.” 

I grew graver as I listened. Was she think- 
ing of the very face that I was silently pic- 
turing at that mtoment? Despite her lazinuss, 
Lady Waterville possessed the faculty of obser- 
vation ; perhaps she saw all the more of lifo 
becauso she was wholly unoccupied. Her eyes 
were always at liberty, never being bent on 
crewel-work or patchwork; they studied human 
countenances in a leisurely fashion, and it is 
possible that they- discovered a good many 
little secrets. I felt my cheeks begiuning to 
burn. 

‘‘ Give me another cup of tea, my dear,” she 
said, speaking in quite a different tone. ‘Tho 
last wasn’t sweet enough. How well those 
buttercups suit you!” 


I had fastened a cluster of large water- 
buttercups into my bodice, and I thoroughly 
appreciated the widow's kindness in looking at 
them, and taking no notice of my blushes. 
She was talking on in a pleasant, rambling 
way, and I was gradually getting cool again, 
when the page threw open the door, and 
announced Mr. Greystock. 

William Greystock came in, dark, bland, 
inscrutable as he always was. He had black 
eyes, deep-set, and black hair, closely cropped, 
that lay in thick ripples over his head. As he 
wore no moustache, there was nothing to veil 
the hard outline of his thin lips and promi- 
nent chin; and I thought then (as I think 
now) that his was the strongest and ‘ most 
cruel profile I had ever seen in all my life. 

He talked well and fluently ; admired Lady 
Waterville’s flowers, and even deigned to 
praise my humble buttercups. I told him 
that I had bought them of a little girl in the 
street, just because they reminded me of my 
old home; and then he asked me if I had not 
lately written some verses about the country. 

My cheeks grew hot again. Lady Waters 
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vill» looked with an amused glance from 
W «iam Greystock’s face to mine. 

I did not know that Miss Coverdale ever 
wrote poetry,” she said tohim. ‘ Pray, how 
did ,ou find it out ?” 

‘ Through Ronald,” he replied, with one of 
his-yeeuliar smiles. ‘I went into his room 
last night and found him, as usual, with his 
beluved guitar. He was setting some lines to 
mu-ic; I asked who had written them, and he 
tol me.” 

‘‘ Does he always tell you everything?” I 
inquired, trying to speak playfully, and suc- 
cee ing very badly. 

* Yos,” was the quiet answer. 

“He has inherited his love of the guitar 
fron. his Aunt Inez,’ said Lady Waterville, 
not luokingat me. ‘ She had.quite an unreason- 
able fondness for her guitar, poor woman! I 
used to see her, sometimes, when she was first 
married to Colonel Greystock, and I always 
thought ‘her a most ‘extraordinary person. 
Ronald’s mother, her own sister, was not like 
her in the least.” 

* T have often looked at those two portraits 
in the dining-room,” said I. ‘‘ Mrs. Hepburn 
was not nearly as handsome as her sister, but 
I like her face better.” 

* Ronald is exactiy like his aunt,” Mr. 
Gireystock remarked. 

‘As I was saying,’’ went on Lady Water- 
ville, “I always thought Inez a most extra- 
ordinary person. She expected too much 
happiness, and never got any at all. Poor 
thing! She was a disappointed woman from 
beginning to end. Anyone with a genius for 
scribbling might make a novel out of her 
history.” 

“TT should like to hear it,” I said. 

Iady Waterville was. rather fond of story- 
telling, and she had been, as I soon discovered, 
more than commonly interested in Inez Grey- 
stock, 

“Inez and Estella Winton,” she began, 
‘were the daughters of Captain Winton, an 
English naval officer who had married a Spanish 
lady. The mother died while the children 
were young; the father was often at sea, and 
they were left a good deal to their own de- 
vices. Inez was beautiful, and had, of course, 
au train of admirers; but she cared for no one 
save a young soldier, who was known in those 
days as Lieutenant Greystock. Te liked her 
well enough, Louise, but not half as well as 
she liked him. She lavished gold, you see, 
and got only silver in return.” 

‘‘My uncle was a matter-of-fact man,” put 
in William, in his quiet voice. ‘There never 
could have been an atom of romance in his 
nature,” 

‘Just so,” said Lady Waterville. “ Inez 
was a fool to expect too much from him. He 
was not rich enough to marry, nor patient 
enough to bear with her exacting ways, and 
the affair ended, as such affairs often do, ina 
quarrel and a partine.” 

‘What a pity!” I cried, regretfully. 

“T don’t know that it was a pity, Louise. 
They would have gone wrangling through 
their youth together. But Inez, foolish girl, 
could never forget Greystock, although she 
married the richest man of her acquaintance, 
a Mr. Wendall. He wasa diamond merchant, 
and after their marriage he brought her to 
this very house, and invited Estella to come 
and live with them.” 


‘He was a good husband, I. believe,” said 
William. 

‘He must have had the patience of Job,” 
Lady Waterville replied. ‘After enduring 
his wife’s irritable temper for seven years, he 
died, and left her handsomely provided for. 
And then, for two years more -she lived: here 
in penne and quietness with Estella and the 
guitar.” 

‘‘No wonder that she chose to be painted 
playing on it,” William Greystock remarked. 
‘“‘Her fondness for the thing must. have 
amounted to a positive mania. It had be- 
longed to her mother, had it, not? 

“To her mother and grandmother. It was 
never far from her side, and she would com- 
pose airs and set words to them, just as Ronald 
does nowadays. ‘hat portrait in, the dining- 
room is Inez herself; there she sits as she did 
in life, her great Spanish eyes looking into 
space, and her guitar resting on her knees. It 
is a fine picture.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” I said, “but very sad. 
And her second marriage—how did that come 
to pass ?’’ 

‘Tt came to pass through Colonel Greystock’s 
need of money,” answered Lady Waterville, 
with her usual frankness. ‘‘ William knows 
that I am telling an unvarnished tale. His 
uncle returned from.India an leave, and sought 
out his old love, and Inez fancied, no doubt, 
that she had found her lost youth again. Cap- 
tain Hepburne was Colonel Greystock’s friend, 
and he happened to fall in love with Estella. 
On the same day the two sisters were married 
very quictly in St. George’s Church, and the 
two husbands took their wives back with them 
to India.” 

‘Then Inez was happy in her last days?” 
said I. 

But Lady Waterville shook her head. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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MR. GORING-THOMAS'S NEW ENGLISH 
OPERA. 
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™ © better scene for an opera could have 
| been chosen than the one to which we 
are introduced—“ Russia, near Moscow ; 
Time 1760; Summer ”’—on the rising of 
the curtain for the first act of “ Nadeschda.” 
Even those who do not trouble themselves 
very much with the life and character of other 
nations have already found—in the romantic 
play “Les Danischeffs,” in the striking and 
pathetic stories of Tourgenieff,;in Russian 
melodies instinct with a gentle, dreamy melan- 
choly of their own—what splendid materials 
for the playwright’s art exist in the relations 
between Russian serfs and nobles in the days 
of the old régime, now happily passed away. 
The story of “ Nadeschda’’ is of simple in- 
terest, lending itself well to musical treatment, 
and with admirable opportunities for mise en 
scene display, almost as indispensable in operas 
as in ordinary plays. Besides, as it deals 
almost. entirely with the desperate follies of 
three men, all of them in love with one and the 
same beautiful’ girl serf, it cannot be said to be 
devoid of thet love-interest so essential when 
the supply of duets, serenades, and ballad 








numbers is considered. 


The seelndei is idee built u ee a a beautiful 
theme-which, .later onj»réappears.as the song 
of welcome.to, Voldemar on hg return to his 
ancient home. - 
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This concludes with the following phrase for 
the horns, which, as it is frequently heard 
again, may be called the Volicemy seeinee 














On the rising of the curtain the’ peasants 
are discoyered in a state of excitement ; their 
young lord ‘is about to réturn, and» in most 
emphatic style they:express their pleasure at 
the departure of the hard-hearted ‘Priticess, 
his mother. Only one of their ‘number, 
Ostap, is gloomy; he sings a song full of 
roug’ energy, “Go, put your hands in new- 
lit fire,” telling them that the whelp: will be 
worse than the she-wolf; but to this. they 
only reply with the ‘conventional “-Ha, ha, 
ha!” The peasants agree that pretty Na- 
deschda shall bear the bread and salt of wel- 
come to Voldemar when he arrives. ' The’girl 
is now seen, and after a rather uninteresting 
duet with Ostap, in which she tells him that 
she cannot be his wife, she is left alone, and 
then bending over the babbling stream she 
sings-a song of a“ Maiden’s dreams ’’ to the 
following air, with harp accompaniment—one 


of the gems of the opera. 
AS ss 


Oh, riv - er, dear riv - + er, flow slowly to ; rest; 


It is not a composition in . set conventional 
form ; soft and with a dreamy beauty about 
it, the “beauty born of murmuring sound” 
of which the poet tellsus ; it admirably-expresses 
the sweet and wavering fancies of an innocent 
girl.. Voldemar. and Ivan, the two brothers, 
appear, and both at once fall in love with the 
girl, who acknowledges to herself that Voldemar 
is the prince of whom.she-has dreamed. 

The next act:contains:some ofthe most 
charming and characteristic music in the opera. 
Lightly touching on: the story,. and: that 
only so far as it-is necessary for explaining 
the musical treatment, we have now to-do 
with the festivitics attending Voldemar’s re- 
turn. Nadeschda is busy decorating the castle 
hall, and there is again a meeting’ between her 
and Voldemar, reminding the spectator of 
Faust’s first meeting-with Marguerite (thoug’, 
be it said, Voldemar. is throughout the-m):t 
respectful of lovers). ‘Where ‘do. you live, 





Nadeschda?”” “On'the edge of. the fr00d, 
my master.” “And when he ‘says. her mother 





was a lady, “ No,” she sadly ‘Teplies, “no, ‘she 
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singing a stirring Volkslied, “Czar Peter from} +" a 
«| After thay: ‘part, Voldoenar, ieemendil Beach: 
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This is worke ae into a most ‘vigorous! 
chorus, and is nliowed -by a very quaint and’ 
amusing ballet:with ' ‘vocal 
This, if not Russian, i is a most. clever imita- | 





tion of the Ron sants’. $0; etn i, 
are ngs ‘ :| a’: long vsterig ‘Between’ the.Prin 


; "Nadeschda} the latter’ at last offéring® to accept!) 
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Wife, I've been to the Waszaary, And I have bought’ you 


After this we have the “ Hunting of the golden: 
ring,” resembling the ‘‘ Hunt the slipper” a of}: 
our own youthful sports. ' Nadeschda ’ then: 
comes forward and sings the song of ‘welcome; ||: 
“As when the snowdrift,” the air of which ' 
we have already mentioned as givén in the 
prelude, with a'chorus of the Voldemar motif, 
“Welcome home.” Ivan now steps ‘forward, 
claiming the, fulfilment of a promise his 
brother had made to him before, afid asks for 
Nadeschda. Voldemar in anguish refuses, , 
and, saying that the promise was’ ‘only to be 
caine on the morrow, grants. Nadeschda her 
freedom at once, so preventing his brother's 
design. Ivan, after a. drinking Son, bursts, 
out into a wild strain— 
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Our sires were stout and t brave, And: “oved the ringing fight; 





winding it up with a ‘fierce insult: tohis 
brother, who turns him out of the castle. 
The third. act opens. with a beautiful. scene 
at sunset in the. forest-near:Nadeschda's: hat.’ 
The peasants sing::a\ plaintive chorus;.: All 
day our. -backs..aré.bent .towards the ground,’’ 
as they slowly wend their: way “home .from 
toil, and after they have passed; we see Vol- 
demar, who cannot’ refrain from. ‘seeking. his 
loved ane’s.presence:.: A-long‘and impassioned 
duet, which, though, the: listeners. must : * 
reminded of the garden duet :in “Faust,” : 
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| | Shere isa long arid'angry’ seetie};#n ‘which’ au 
| threatens’ Nadeschda’ with “the! knout, an 
“$)Voldetnd® rescues ‘her! “Some pertionot thi ue 
Br ihight’ ‘with’ad vatitage be: curtailed! 2 Des jf 
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tear himself away froth the spot, ahd 'hides in 
| the’ wood: “Prittoesé’ Natalia, the ettiel mother, 


"sie front’of the chureh where Vldemat’ is' oy 
if about towed Nadeséhida: - As the | 
g; the’ ‘ peasants‘ agaiti shout ditt: praise ‘of 


_| the hero” the’ &-Voldemar” mol,” and” thera |. iP 


chouse’ @Mind™t is 
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‘Solemn’ chorale;*”'To 
shedrd’ fem “inside the ena 


life-long” banishment,’ ‘if'so she’ may savé* her; 
beloved, : who is threatened. “Something of 
power ‘may be wanting in this scetie ;* still, we; 
.are,touched by the singular. beauty a and pathos! 
of: the -agitated. phrases, in. which the. tioble-| 
sminded: agitl first: pleads “for: mércy, avd’ then! 
accepts “her “ doom:’. Bat!delivetance’ ‘is at! 
‘hand, »: Ivan, who has-been, stabbed by, Ostap;' 
intercedes. with: his dying: breath for the lovers.’ 

The mother..relents, and, with’ a, glad chorus, 


“ Though dark the path, and'weary all the'way, 
Yet from dark night i is born the golden day,” 


ra 


the piece is brought toan ‘end. 

Mr. Goring Thomas may: be: congratulated 
on having produced a' musical'work which is' 
a decided: advance 6n his’ previous successful ! 
opera, “ Esmeralda,” produced two years ago.. 
His sympathies are'as distinctly with the 
French school as are those of Villiers Stanford. 
and Hubert’ Parry’ with the German: ‘ "He. 
does riot disdain ‘set airs, or think, as some: 
seem jiclined to do, that’ it’ isa pestilent 
“herésy~t6° ‘be: melodious.“ “At the game’ time; || 
the music is appropriate,’ ‘and ‘we’ have not, as'|_ 


in mariy’ ‘Ttajian -operas; suave arid geritle its: 
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}'forw, ward and sings'a vigorous: but ‘rather‘com, | “f 
| ‘monplace song, “Glee, the:glory‘of our. sete 
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in which the sound of marriage bells mingles— ‘a Hb MWe ae not wish to disparage ‘tile ‘ale 


'| shed their blood to save their country from 
|| oppression, but we cannot forget that they did 
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F commenced this series of articles, by 
Be °. warning otir feaders that they would 
» “find some of the best-known ‘Scotch 
. ». SONgS tO. bp comparatively recent 
warni ing is ig. specially necessary 
ip ie. et ‘the Mmusig of the Jacobite 
‘poven ut still, the number of Jacobite 
‘Yohgs vattainiy ly: ‘contemporary with the events 
to:which they relate is considerable. 

It is remarkable that the enthusiasm of -one 
of the sides jh ‘the great struggle, strong arid 
steady, as. it was, found no vent in song. f 
course, it was not to be expected in the 
Jacobite - revolts of. 1715 and 1745 that the 
halo.of poetry and song would be shed'round 
thé’ winning side, that of the established 
Government of the-day.. But such a halo 
might well have been cast round the'struggle 
of the Covenanters for freedom from civil and 
religious, despotism. The spirit of early 
‘Presbytttianism was, however, inimical ..to 





their best‘to‘crush ‘the love of music, art, and 
poetry, which’ was a birthright of the Scottish 
people. The Covenanting movement has not 
‘bequeathed ‘us’a sitigle song) unless; it'may be, 
what ‘is known, on soméwhat doubtful’ litho. 
rity, as “ General Leslie’s March to Long 
Marston Moor.” ‘We give the tune, which 
is, chiefly, interesting. as. having, been; set to 
Sir Walter. Scott's spirited. .song,. “March, 
March, Rtg and Tstletenl s 
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in’ scenes ‘sup 
angiish.” We ' mike hardly find the music, 
great, ‘or’ in ‘listening "to it ‘experience ‘the. 
thrill which is felt in fistening to some of the 
masterpieces of the operatic stage ; but it is’ 
marked. by. grace, beauty,” and / poetic feeling' 
‘of high-order." The orchestratfoft i is ‘riiost skil-| 
fiil, witha refinement atid richness of colouring, 
noteworthy, ‘Fo sum, up— Nadeschi 

ie ich” ‘English musicians*atid the’ 
music¢‘loving’ public’ have reason to‘ be" proud, 

@8--one ‘of; the.-best-.speciméns:- yet extant: of, 
English opera, and asa potent refutation of-the 


a charge sometimes laid’ against our couiitty, that: |: 
3 ‘England: = apptpate: bow peimnes peeve 
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‘The Tories ‘however, were most active in the 


production, of songs which breathe; the bit- 
terest scorn. and detestation’ of;, their” Whig 
opponents,-and:which’ in« the rebourtd from 
sanctified hypocrisy tod” often fall into ribald 
| Profanity. There. is a coarseness and a bru- 
tality’ dbout ‘the pe ‘Of ‘the’ seat 
pétiod, ‘when the werd" in! tHe fleyda 
of “értunijth ‘and: sucoéss,; Which to" ‘hot iopear : 
in’ the’ tach orthe later ‘JacdWites'’ ‘who’ had 
én ed “in | ‘thé sebpot" omen 
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“ You're welcome, Whigs, from Bothwell brigs ; 

Your malice-is but zeal, boys ; 

Most holy sprites, the hypocrites, . 
"Tis sack ye drink, not ale, boys. 

I must aver, ye cannot err 
In breaking God's command, boys ; 

If ye infringe bishops or kings, 
You've heavea in’ your hand, boys.” 


With the accession of the House. of Hanover 
the Tories had a new object for their abuse, of 
which they were not sparing. Never ending 
were their jests on the foreign origin and the 


they affected to consider as 
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bring himhame, He was delv- ing in 


his ' yar - cie: 


Their hearts went out to the exiled Stuart 
and they yearned for his coming. Their feel- 
ings are expressed with homely simplicity in 
the delightful old song, “Carle, an (if) the 
King come.’ 
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Thou shaltdanceand I will sing, Car - le, an the king come. 


There were many songs of this description, 
some of which have come down to us in name 
only. A number of them are mentioned in 
“The Piper of Dundee,” which describes a 
piper playing to a secret gathering of Jacobite 
chiefs — 


“ He played ‘ The welcome ower the main,’ 
And ‘ Ye'se be fou and I'se be fain,’ 
And ‘ Auld Stuart’s back again,’ 
Wi’ muckle mirth and glee. 
He played ‘ The Kirk,’ he played ‘The Quiver,’ * 
‘The Mullin Dhu’ and ‘ Chevalier,’ 
And ‘ Lang awa’ but welcome here,’ 
Sae sweet, sae bonnilie.” 


At last all was ‘ready, and the bagpipes 
could now strike up “ The auld Stuart's back 
again,” as the Pretender landed on the shores 
of Scotland. Now the standard is hoisted on 
the Braes o’ Mar, and the clans begin to 
gather— 


“ There ye might see the noble Marr, 

Wi’ Athole, Huntly, and Traquair, 
Seaforth, Kilsyth, and Auldublair, 

And mony mae, what reek, again. 
Then what are a’ their westlin’ crews? - 
We'll gar the tailors tack again ; 
Can they forstand the tartan trews, 

And ‘ Auld Stuart's back again’ ?" 


The exuberant buoyancy which gives life and 
animation to catalogues of names is a promi- 
nent characteristic of the songs of this period. 
Among the crowd of heroes celebrated, the 
most conspicuous is the gallant Lord Kenmure, 
of Galloway. The hearts of Kenmure's band 


; entered, “and the mob strengthening the 


-mean, 


‘Mr. R. Chambers writes as follows :— 
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And Kenmure’s lord’s the. _ bravest lord That 
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But their high hopes were. doomed to 
speedy disappointment. Arrived at Preston, 
im Lancashire, Lord .Kenmure and his men 
had to surrender, and were carried to London, 
“drums beating a. victorious march,” as they 


chorus with the horrid din of marrow-bones, 
cleavers, and warming pans. In this dis- 
graceful triumph were the unhappy ‘captives 
led through the streets of the City, amidst 
the hootings and insults of a barbarous rabble, 
and conducted to the several panes assigned 
to them.” 

,-The spirit of the jgcuhlion might well have 
been crushed by the savage reprisals which 
followed the suppression of this revolt. But 
songs which we know to have teen in circula- 
tion shortly afterwards show that they were 
not disheartened. These songs are, however, 
exceedingly guarded in expression, for the 
Jacobites were well .watched. The song 
“ Here’s to the King, Sir ; Ye ken wha’ I 
sir,” reminds . “one of the famous 
re 


fa 


_“ God bless the King—I mean our Faith's Defender ; 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ; 
But which Pretender is, and which is King— 

God bless us all —that’s quite another,thing.” 


Ot the song, “ O, this is no my ain house,” 


“ There was an old nursery-song in Scot- 
‘land, of which the following copy has been 
preserved by Mr. Stenhouse : — 


“QO, this is no my ain house, 
My ain house, my ain house, 
O, this is no my ain house, 
I ken by the riggin’ o’t. 
For tread and cheese are my door cheeks, 
Are my door cheeks, are?my door cheeks, 
For bread and cheese are my: door cheeks, 
And pancakes the riggin’ o't.” 


When the Scottish Jacobite contemplated 
the changed condition of his country under a 
Parliament-appointed dynasty, he recalled the 
refrain of this grandam’s ditty, and meta- 
phorising the State as his house, broke out in 
a political song, representing the whole of its 
architectural features as changed for the worse, 
and above all, the daddy—the auld guidman— 
driven out of his chair in the hall to give 
place to a foreign intruder. 
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of horsetien beat high as they left Kenmure 
singing — 





7 | ‘The sentiment of a third song, “The Black — 


Bird,” which, under the form of an allegory, 
‘cclebrates the ‘Pretender, who was noted for 
his dark complexion, was so carefully dis. 
| guised that Allan Ramsay ventured to publish 
the song -in his “Tea-Table Miscellany.” 

Another outburst of song welcomed the 
land of Bonnie Prince Charlie on nthe Shores 
of Moidart i in 1745: 
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“ Over the water to Charlie” and “ Charlie 
is my darling” express the feelings of loyalty 
and devotion which . stirred the hearts of 
Prince Charlie’s followers. For a time all 
went well. The wild Highlanders swept. the 
Royalist troops before them at Prestonpans 
and marched into England with light hearts, 
Near Carlisle, ‘after crossing the Esk, which 
was in flood, the pipes struck up, and in the 
exuberance of their spirits the whole army 
danced reels and strathspeys till they were 
dry. 

“ They swam the Esk river, where ford there was none, 
And danced themselves dry on the English grun’.” 
But these bright spirits were quickly damped, 

and when the little army reached Derby the 

order was given for a retreat, which culmi- 
nated in rout and disaster. The story of 

Prince Charhie’s wanderings after the field of 

Culloden does not bulk largely in contem- 

porary song; but we have one piece, “ The 

Twa Bonnie Maidens,” in which Flora Mac- 

donald and Bonnie Prince Charlie in his 

maiden disguise are.welcomed back to Skye. 

With the suppression of the rebellion of 
1745, Scottish Jacobitism was crushed for ever 
as a political principle, but within half a cen- 
tury it was revived as a literary fashion. A 
wave of romanticism then swept over Scot- 
land, and while Sir Walter Scott depicted in 
“ Waverley” the stirring incidents of the 
Jacobite times, Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
carefully gathered together the fragments of 
Jacobite song which had survived, and gave 
them to the world. . In this collection Hogg 
inserted a number of pieces of his own com- 
position. The best known of these songs are 
“Come o’er the stream, Charlie,” ‘“ Wha 
wadna fecht for Charlie,” ‘Cam’ ye. by 
Athole,” and “ Flora .Macdonald’s Lament,” 
the last two of which: were set to music by 
Hogg’s friend, Neil Gow, grandson of the 
famous fiddler. . It will be seen that Hogg’s 
songs relate to the second rebellion, the cir- 
cumstances of which were the more romantic, 
and the same may be said of all the Jacobite 
songs of this period, with the exception of Sir 
Walter Scott’s “‘ Bonnie Dundee,” which cele- 
brates Claverhouse and his dragoons. Bonnie 


Prince Charlie was, in truth, an ideal hero of 
romance. 

After Hogg the chief contributor to the 
Jacobite anthology is Lady Nairne, the 
authoress of Lays from Strathearn, to whom 
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we owe, among other songs, “ Will ye na! 
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' be found insufficient for singing. 
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come back again ?” a question which history 
has fortunately answered in the negative, and 
“ A Hundred Pipers and a’” which describes 
the scene of Prince Charlie’s army dancing 
themselves dry on the banks of the Esk. 

Another favourite song; ‘“ Wae’s. me for 
Prince Charlie,” is of.equally modern origin, 
having been written at the commencement of 
this century by Alexander Glen, a merchant 
in Glasgow, though the beautiful tune with 
which it is associated is ancient, appearing, as 
it does, in the Skene manuscript. In fact, 
nearly all the most popular Jacobite songs are 
comparatively recent, ‘Charlie is my darling ’”’ 
being almost the only ancient Jacobite song 
which has retained a considerable degree. of 
popularity. 

The productions of literary Jacobitism are 
extremely beautiful, and it is not surprising 
that they have eclipsed the less polished com- 
positions of an earlier date. But as the men 
who make history are more interesting than 
the men who narrate it, the old Jacobite songs 
are tous more attractive than their modern 
imitations, and any of our readers who may 
care to pursue this subject further than we 
have been able in the space at our disposal 
will be well repaid. _ 
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CARCELY any serpent in musical study 
is more aspired to than singing. There 
are, no doubt, various reasons for this, 
but one of the chief is that everybody has 

a vocal organ of some kind; whereas, fcr the 

production of music through any other source, 

recourse. must be had toa manufactured 
instrument... Another reason is, that no. depart- 
ment of musical study is capable of giving more 
general pleasure to auditors of all degrees of cul- 
ture—for singing can be made the means of ex- 
pressing all shades of human feeling, and thus 
appeals to the emotional nature. of the listener, 

Nevertheless, it frequently occurs that from insuf- 

ficient preparation, singing often produces a 

most unsatisfactory result. 

One of the most essential points—and one liable 
to escape the attention which its unquestion- 
able importance demands—is that’ of breathing. 





Without a proper study of this, all other efforts | 


will be thrown away. It is, unfortunately, fre- 
quently the case that teachers set a student to 
work first at singing the scales (or whatever else 
his first attempt may be made upon) without any 
instruction as to breathing, Such teachers take 
for granted that breathing being so far a natural 
act requires no study. This is.a great mistake, 
for the ordinary manner of breathing would soon 
It is not going 
too far to say that a first singing lesson should 
be devoted to this question, How to breathe, 

At first sight it may appear somewhat. super- 
fluous to lay such stress on this point, as breathing 
appears so easy in theory;. but the student will 
soon discover to his chagrin that for singing pur- 
poses it is a most’ difficult one to practise. The 
student will find. it necessary:to concentrate his 
whole attention on the subject when first he tries, 
and his first effort must be to fill the lungs with 
air. Preparatory to this he must be standing i in 
an easy, upright position, with the chest’ well 
expanded.-* The head, too, should be erect,’ with- 


‘out ‘stiffness, and the chin should not be raised! 
too high; the air has then to be inhaled through 
the mouth into the lungs, which are the reservoir 
for the air. For this purpose the mouth must be 
opened:a little way, or some of the air will enter 
by the nose, whereas care should be exercised to 
see that it is all admitted through the mouth. 
This act of admitting the air into the body:should 
be done easily, and without: the slightest effort. 
It should be done without noise, gradually and 
evenly, until the lungs are fully charged with the 
air; and this constitutes what —— be termed a 
complete inflation, or full breath... + + 

Having fully grasped the idea as to what a 
complete inflation is, the student has next to think 
of how the air now contained in the lungs may be 
emitted. Facility must therefore. be acquired in 
restraining the air, so as to regulate its outgoing 
according to what may be required. 

The lungs being: fully charged with air, the 
breath must be held for a’ short time while the- 
chest remains expanded. ‘The-natural. tendency 
.of the enclosed air to effect an immediate escape 
renders it necessary for the most determined will 
to be enforced so as to accomplish this. Of the 
air thus confined in the lungs the student must 
retain complete control, not permitting the 
smallest amount to escape except at his will. 
Too much stress cannot be laid‘upon this; for if 
the power is not thus acquired: of holding the 
breath, the: student: will never obtain that com- 
plete control over-it which, in the interest of good 
singing, it is desirable to have; but will, on the 
other hand, be mastered by his: breath, which will 
not obey his will. Retaining the body, chest, and 
head in exactly the same position as they were 
while the lungs were being inflated, the air has 
now to be emitted in the same easy way, and 
without the slightest effort, as it was received into 
the lungs in the first place. It.isof great import- 
ance that this method of emitting the air be 
observed, for the student’s capacity to economise 
the air as it is allowed to escape from the lungs 
decides whether the tones. produced ‘are to be 
steady and of a good even: quality, and whether 
the singer will ‘be copeble of, sustaining them at 
will. 

Breathing should be daily practised with great 
care, and concentration of thought and will, upon 
the lines here laid down. The organs called into 
requisition for respiratory purposes will thus be 
enabled gradually to acquire a. skilful manage- 
ment of the breath, this eventually becoming a 
natural,.and easy. process. Breathing. exercise 
should be practised without producing any sound 
whatever, and such practice should be looked 
upon as mere gymnastic exercise for the improve- 
ment of the student’s breathing capacity, and 
this, as already said, should precede anything in 
the way of tone production. 

When the student gets on to vocal music 
proper, he will find. that a_ full breath is: not 
always required. But having acquired ,the capa- 
city of breathing to the utmost, he soon acquires 
the.power of regulating the amount of air that he 
is going to admit to the lungs, according to the 
length of the sentence that he is going to sing: 
In the case of a long sentence, the full breath 
will be required so. as to enable the vocalist to 
complete it by one act of respiration. But as 
sentences are of. various lengths, so must the 
breath inhaled to.sing, such strains be of yarious 
lengths also, In the case of short sentences, a 
short kind of half breath will be found ample for 
the purpose, and thus this kind of work is much 
more easily managed than the long sentences te- 
quiring a deep breath. This accounts for the ease 
with which vocalists (who have not made breath- 
ing a study) can sing . the. shorter sentences, 
Length of sentences is nat. the only ¢ 
which regulates the , amount, of air with which the 
lungs have to, be inflated... Volume, or quantity, of 





tone, is another. A sentence sung piano does. not 





require so much breath as one sung forte. On 
this account the longest,sentences. that it is pos- 
sible for the voice‘to: manage in one respiration 
are such as require only.a. soft or very moderate 
amount of tone. Forte passages are thus found 
to more rapidly exhaust ‘the lungs. ‘ On the other 
hand, very soft passages aré soméwhat difficult 
to arrange the breathing for, in that they con- 
sume much less air in a given time than the lungs 
are inclined to emit. Here ‘then isa feal case 
where complete control of the breath is desirable. 


It would be next to impossible for anyone to sing - 


piano without such a command of their respira~- 
tory organs. 

Another point which holds sway to some ex- 
tent over the amount of breath which has to be 
inhaled for a vocal sentence, is that of the pitch or 
altitude of the notes. The higher notes require 


more breath:than those of medium or even of low | 


pitch, so that a vocalist in deciding thé amount of 
air to inhale fur a:sentence has several considera- 
tions to which he must give attention before.he 
can attain the facility of taking in the amount 
which is.most suitable. It will readily be under- 
stood that the air is quickly breathed into the 
lungs ahd then deliberately sung out, so that all 
the vocal tone is produced during the act of ex- 
piration. It is not impossible to produce a vocal 
tone by the act of inspiration also, which would 
thus resemble a musical sigh; but- this method of 
tone production is not good, is but of little ser- 
vice, and so is mever used in singing. The pur- 
port of the foregoing considerations will therefore, 
it is hoped, have made clear to the reader the 
necessity for a student desiring to become a good 
vocalist to devote some considerable ‘attention to 
the question of breathing. 

If this is not done, bad habits may become 
rooted bythe vocalist either not breathing at all 
before commencing a sentence, and so beginning 
with what little amount of breath happens to be 
in the lungs, or else by establishing a system of 
short ‘respirations, which only bring into action™a 
small portion of the breathing organs, and thus 
accustoms the singer to a jerky and unsatisfactory 
manner of taking breath. Nothing is more dis- 
tressing than to listen to such attempts at vocali- 
sation, when the singer is always taking breath, 
yet seems always without it. It makes a listener 
really feel miserable, and almost takes 47s breath 
away, too, out of pure sympathy for one who has 
none—or, rather, who does ‘not know how to 
make use of what he really has. 
singing what the wind supply is to an organ—if 
that is defective, then the whole instrument is 
defective, for it will not matter how perfect all the 
rest is, that perfection cannot possibly be dis- 
covered with an unsatisfactory wind supply. Just 
as. detrimental to good singipg ‘is a defective 
supply of breath, for it matters not how splendid 
the vocal.organ itself may be, the music produced 
by it: must be unsatisfactory if its possessor has 
not fully studied the art of breathing. SS. 

CHARLES JOSEPH Frost, Mus. Doc. ' 








It is the nature of instrumental music in its highest 
(oem. to expose oqpallonyendl eanpeenanss SON 
— Wagner. yas eet Pe. A D5aS 

THERE are, ladies in. the world: not sifew, who play 
the violin, and. I..wish. I were one. of them, for then we 
could play together, sonatas for the, piano and. violin, 
which make a ae bi 
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XII].—JOHANNES BRAHMS. 

N the year 1853 there came to Schumann at 
Diisseldorf a young musician from Hamburg, 
who carried Schumann's heart by storm and 
won from him that public recognition which 

an artist with his world yet to conquer most of all 
desires. This was Johannes Brahms, then 20 
years of age—not a long background, even to the 
usually precocious artist life ; but in Brahms’s case 
filled less with records of early brilliance than 
with the solid results of a deep and sustained 
effort towards excellence in a chosen career, His 
education, under Marxsen, of Altona, had ad- 
vanced with strides that implied highly specialised 
gifts, and the original mind was discernible even 
in the working out of cast-iron theoretical ex- 
ercises. In the life of the North German town, 
which has always had a strong musical pulse, and 
is, it will be remembered, also the birthplace of 
Mendelssohn, Brahms bore an unassuming part, 
though known at the age of fourteen as a promis- 
ing pianist, with the germs of a master mind in 
him. Undertaking a concert tour in 1853, he 
made the acquaintance of Joachim in Hanover, 
and of Liszt in Weimar; then a happy fate 
guided his footsteps to Disseldorf and to Schu- 
mann, 

The meeting has been recorded in words worth 
recalling. Scarcely had Brahms begun to play 
to Schumann, when the latter cried, enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘‘I must call Clara to let her hear such 
music as she has never heard before.’? Where- 
upon Madame Schumann appeared, and added 
her congratulations to those of her husband. With 
characteristic generosity Schumann espoused the 
cause of the young Brahms, and—after a rest of 
nine years from literary labours—took up his pen 
to sing the new-comer’s praises in his journal, the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, breaking forth in 
his poetically-inflated yet discerning style. 
‘‘Brahms,’’ he says, ‘at whose cradle the 
Graces and the Heroes kept watch, has arrived. 
His very outward appearance indicates a hero. 
Once seated at the pianoforte, he revealed new 
regions to us as if by magic. To this must be 
added his method of playing, which out of the 
pianoforte made an orchestra of now wailing now 
jubilant voices. Sonatas, or rather veiled sym- 
phonies; songs the poetry of which one could 
understand without knowing the words, and 
through which deep and beautiful melodies 
flowed ; piano pieces subtle and graceful ; then 
sonatas for violin and piano; quartetts for string 
instruments, so variously treated that one could 
not help thinking they were sounds from different 
sources which gradually blended into one 
mighty stream rushing impetuously to a fall, 
above it the beautiful colours of the rainbow, 
from its banks the melodious song of the nightin- 
gale. Once Brahms touches with his magic wand 
the gigantic powers of orchestral and choral forces 
combined, we shall have marvellous mysteries un- 
veiled to us. May his good genius strengthen 
him for it. There is every reason to expect this, 
as one good genius—that of Modesty—already 
lives in him. His colleagues greet him at this, 
his start into the world, where applause and 
laurels await him. We bid him welcome !’’ 

It needed a high confidence to write this 
eulogium on a comparatively untried musician of 
twenty years, and a great obligation was imposed 
upon the subject of it. The words are remembered 
to-day because Brahms’s career is a witness to 
their insight and truth. Yet the first effect of 
Schumann’s unstinted laudation was not wholly 
favouring. Schumann himselfhad a still unstable 
reputation, and his art had knocked in vain at 
many orthodox citadels. It was an opinion, not 


without influential support, that he was scarcely 
qualified to give a diploma of mastership toa 
young musician. Brahms, therefore, had an ac- 
tively opposing tendency to meet, and his earlier 
compositions passed through*a tolerably severe 
ordeal. A few years spent in studious retirement 
at Hamburg ripened his style, and the works then 
rapidly thrown off grew in convincing power. 
With a reputation already firmly based, he went 
to Vienna in 1861, and has since been the most 
notable figure in a city of distinguished musicians. 
His work in the public rendering of music there 
has been done chiefly in connection with the 
‘‘ Sing-Academie’’ and the ‘‘ Gesellschaft der 
Musicfreunde,” the eoncerts of the latter having 
earned fame by their thorough presentation of 
the choral works of the great German masters. 
The long array of Brahms’s compositions show 
his powers to have been exercised for a long 
period almost exclusively on chamber and vocal 
music. Schumann had doubtless noted the bias as 
he presaged the mysteries to be revealed when in 
the fulness of his strength the composer should 
join the forces of voice and orchestra. To the 
average concert-goer Brahms is best known by a 
piquant set of Hungarian dances. Dr. Bilow 
has also more than once added to the general 
knowledge by constituting himself an interpreter 
of Brahms in the sonata form. His first notoriety 
as a composer was gained in this form, opus 2, a 
sonata dedicated to Madame Schumann, having 
made a deep impression by its forceful contrast 
of feeling, tending, in the opinion of some, to a 


bably to-day criticism would be less alert to 
condemn violence of expression, as we have grown 
into appreciation of more than simple sonorous 
beauty. Brahms’s work, however, exhibits a 
progress towards lucidity and compactness of 
form with a steady maintenance of individuality ; 
and his prevailing mood in his later works might 
even be termed severe. Whatever sympathy he 
may have had with the extremer side of the Sturm 
und Drang movement has been chastened ; yet 
it would be impossible to regard his work as other 
than that of a man who pours an intense feeling 
into the moulds of absolute music. This 
emotional strength found ample expression in his 
‘‘German Requiem,”’ the choral work which first 
carried his fame into many lands. Finding, as is 
generally understood, its original impulse in an 
intimate family affliction, this noble composition 
is, perhaps, the latest musical efflorescence of 
religion in its austerer form, the sorrow and dark- 
ness that attend the final mystery, the fluctuations 
of the perplexed spirit, being at last caught up in 
a triumphant song of faith that forms the thrilling 
climax to a series of weighty choruses in which 
every bar seems quickened with the energy of a 
great nature. His choosing of a ‘Song of 


of large proportions indicates an affinity for 
themes relating themselves to profound move- 
ments of the human mind. Asa consequence, 
the music is imbued with a ‘seriousness that ren- 
ders appreciation of it a function of the higher 
mood, and banishes it from many concert rooms 
where mere entertainment is aimed at. These 
choral works abound in writing showing a fine sym- 
pathy for impressive voice-combinations ; while 
the orchestral parts constitute an elaborate ex- 
tension and heightening of the meaning. It 
would seem as if the composer had infinite ways 
of enforcing his ideas, and yet found none of them 
exhaustive. 

It is not without significance that Brahms’s 
great orchestral compositions are the fruit of a 
comparatively late period of productivity. It was 
in 1876,.when the composer was 43 years of age, 
that his first symphony was performed at Carls- 
ruhe, and it is but a season since Mr. Manns, 
with conscientious care and zeal, introduced the 
third of this class to the English public. There 





turbulence which his mature works avoid. Pro-. 


Destiny’’ as the subject of another choral work | 


— 


is in this an indication of that slower order of 
development which we have learned to associate 
with the highest intellectual power. As a worker 
in the symphonic form Brahms stands in the direct 
succession to Beethoven. Mendelssohn’s power 
reached its highest level in another department ; 
Schumann is equally original, and moves the 
listener with stronger rushes of feeling, but is 
more diffuse ; Dvord4k, strong-voiced and fresh as 
he is, yet lacks supreme authority ; Berlioz and 
Liszt sought freer forms ; Wagner compares with 
none. Brahms takes the symphony essentially as 
Beethoven left it, with only its own testimony to 
the inner compulsion of feeling that gave it indi- 


‘vidual life, carrying to the sense instant convic- 


tion that here is a supreme vehicle of emotional 
expression, yet claiming no definite poetic basis. 
The source of his power, too, may be generally 
likened to that of Beethoven. It is the capacity 
to vitalise every part of his musical form, and to 
weld the whole so as to gain a great totality of 
force. Like Beethoven, he has also a feeling for 
tone-combinations that ally themselves directly 
to the emotions, though the effect of these is often 
neutralised by demands upon the listener’s in- 
tellectual perception of the form. In the conduct 
of his ideas Brahms is as signally free from com- 
monplace as he is moderate in the use of instru- 
ments, and there are few compositions whose 
actual musical contents would bulk larger on 
analysis. Brahms stands aloof from the school 
of Wagner and Liszt, and is undoubtedly the 
most illustrious example Hanslick and kindred 
writers on zsthetics can show in opposition to 
the new art theories. That a fundamental har- 
mony exists between the contending views, and 
will ultimately be acknowledged, there is good 
reason to believe. The stamp of greatness in 


music is derived from its emotional power ; if it , 


were not so we should still account the fugue the 
pinnacle of the art, and give music a place in the 
science of mathematics. Beethoven, and scarcely 
less Brahms, have so used the forms of abstract 
music as to gain an imperial sway in the domain 
of feeling, and Wagner's theory and practice are 
not in any sense a denial that such music is 
sufficient unto itself; but, that allied to poetry, it 
may be made to gain in definiteness, and to take 
a place in the creation of an ideal art-product 
dominated by a poetic drama. Brahms’s adoption 
of the title ‘‘ Tragic ’’ for one of his overtures is 
an acknowledgment that for him music has some- 
thing more than formal significance. His ‘‘ Aca- 
demic ’’ overture, one of the most popular com- 
positions in Germany, acquires a still greater 
strength of meaning by its weaving in of national 
songs. 

The future of the symphony ‘is assured while 
genius like Brahms’s choosesto accept that form for 
its manifestation. In main outline the symphony 
probably is the highest point to be reached by 
the stream of instrumental tendency starting from 
Bach. But it is ample enough for the largest 
spirit to work in without any yielding of indi- 
viduality, and in detail it may be endlessly varied 
and enriched. Brahms’s strikingly intellectual 
art, joined to the intensity of feeling and sustained 
seriousness of purpose that have already shaped 


masterpieces of no uncertain life, forbids the belief 


that the last word has been said. Rumour has 
it that a fourth symphony has been completed. 
When it reaches England it will find a public 
already prepared to greet the composer as with- 
out peer in the domain of classic orchestral 
music. ‘ Applause and laurels await him.’’ 

A portrait of Brahms is given with our Music 
Supplement. 
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How can you expect a musician to write beautiful 
vocal music without beautiful words ?—Chrysander. 
Music may be compared to chess : the queen (melody) 





has supreme power, but the final issue rests with the 
king (harmony).—Schumann. — _- msi 
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XIII. 


HE second movement of the sonata in A 
(opus 120) is an andante in the key of D, 
and continues the simple character which 
the first movement so definitely established. 

The chief motive opening thus :— 











is simplicity itself, and gives the character of the 
whole movement. A peculiarity in connection 
with the subject just quoted is the seven bar 
rhythm in which the first half of it is set, and in 
which it reappears a little later when introduced 
in the key of the sub-dominant. 

The leading motive definitely closes at the 16th 
bar with a perfect cadence, at which point greater 
activity manifests itself in the introduction of 
semiquavers. These, when taken up by the left 
hand, accompany a development of the first idea, 
which then breaks out into 











harmonized in the key of F;sharp minor. This is 
hardly of sufficient importance to be called a 
second subject, and yet it is re-introduced at the 
reprise in the key of the tonic minor and major. 
When the first motive is reproduced in the sub- 
dominant key, it is by way of episode, and thus 
strongly resembles in design some of the simpler 
slow movements in Mozart’s piano sonatas. A 
different character is, however, given to this sub- 
dominant version of the first motive by the intro- 
duction of triplets in place of the previously even 
notes, which exhibit it under a phase sufficiently 
fresh to give the idea that new episodical matter 
is being evolved in which the old lines may still 
be traced. 

An effective point, where the dominant seventh 
is alternated with the French sixth, on the minor 
sixth of the original key, here leads round to a 
short pedal point, ending in the reprise. 

The chief thing to be noticed in the reprise is 
the imitative treatment of the chief motive between 
the two hands—the right hand starting and the 
left following—till they are allowed to unite in the 
enforcement of the emphasis peculiar to the pas- 
sage. The D minor and major reproduction of the 
F sharp minor passage quoted above now follows, 
and with a short coda of six bars brings the move- 
ment toa close. The impression that this move- 
ment is calculated to produce is one of tranquillity 
and repose. The final movement is an a//egro in 
six-cight time, and is upon the plar of the sonata 
form, and its opening idea— 




















with its start of seven notes of the diatonic de- 
scending scale, lays. itself out most temptingly 
for development, of which, too, Schubert has pretty 
fully availed himself in the sequel. This subject 


takes nineteen bars in which to unfold itself, and 
closes with a brilliant passage of semiquavers for 
the right hand. These are continued in a rushing, 
descending scale passage, in which the left hand 
also joins a bar later, and which ends with a har- 
mony of startling effect, the first inversion of the 
C sharp major chord. 
































The alternation of this harmony and the next 
is made to lead round to a full close in the original 
key. The whole passage is then repeated, but 
with a different ending, or by a slight alteration 
itis brought to a full close in the key of the do- 
minant, a bar’s rest being allowed to break the 
cadence. m 
= in the second subject, which is now enunciated 
in the dominant key, occurs a peculiar effect of a 
sustained chord a whole bar in length, tied to the 
weak beat of the previous bar, which has the 
effect of destroying the time accent, and so makes 
three bars of duple time 








sound exactly like two of triple, thus :— 


o-2-% —_— 

This peculiar effect is quite complete, for the 
whole chord is fully sustained in all parts, and no 
movement of anything takes place during its 
entire duration, so that the pulsation of the first 
beat of the next bar gets no vehicle by which to 
make itself felt. The effect is altogether altered 
at the repetition of the sentence, which occurs as 
soon as the sentence itself is completed, for then 
the upper part only sustains the note as a kind of 
solo, while the harmonies of the accompaniment 
change underneath. This, of course, enables the 
pulsation of the accented beat to assert itself, and 
prevents the impression of a change of time, 
which the first reading suggests. The second 
subject then gets considerable development, the 
left hand giving it out in octaves in the established 
key of E, while the right hand is employed with 
brilliant scale passages, which effectively accom- 
pany and contrast it. From this point to the 
close of the first part is a brilliant peroration on 
ideas already heard, but in the midst of which 
the four chords (which re-occur in a still more 


























vehement form on the repetition of the passage a 
few bars later) are productive of thrilling effect. 
The free fantasia portion which now occurs 
after the repeat marked at the double bar calls 
for no particular remark, though the reprise 
which immediately follows it does. The reason 
of this is because of its recurrence in the key of 
the sub-dominant in place of the always expected 
and orthodox tonit. This is not the only time 
that Schubert has stepped aside out of the beaten 
track in this matter, as some of his chamber com- 
positions bear witness. Much more can be said 


in favour of this departure from precedent than 
for many deviations from custom which some other 








modern works exhibit. Chiefly may it be de- 
fended because of the likeness of the relation 
between that key (sub-dominant) and the original 
tonic (which is certain to follow for the reprise of 
the second subject), and. the relation of the 
original tonic key to the dominant key, in which 
the first and second subject were in the first place 
displayed. 

On this account, every little point of the first 
part is capable of exact reproduction, as the rela- 
tion between the two keys is the same in both 
cases. No pet project need, therefore, be relin- 
quished in the sequel, if it is desirable to retain 
it. On the other hand, the very alterations which 
are necessitated by the usual arrangement are 
generally made instrumental in bringing in new . 
beauties in the music, which, when once shown, 
we could ill resolve to spare, even for the sake of 
an ideal uniformity. Schubert has, however, in 
planning this movement on the lines already 
shown, given to. the musical world a pleasant 
variation from the ordinary groove, though, on 
account of the likeness explained, the movement 
itself may not.be so varied as it would neces- 
sarily have been if the use of the universally 
accepted plan had been resolved upon, for then 
the destruction of the same key relationship would 
have given rise to greater variety. As it is, the 
two subjects in the reprise are an exact transpo- 
sition of the corresponding portion of the first 
part. To bring the movement satisfactorily to 
its termination, of course a short coda (on a tonic 
pedal point) i8 appended, and thus closes yet 
another of Schubert’s immortal compositions, 
from the study of the construction of which the 
student who does things thoroughly ought to 
derive an invaluable lesson. 








CARLYLE would not have made a patient piano 
teacher, to judge by the following remarks :“* The miser- 
able young womah in the next house to me spends all 
her young, bright days, not in learning to darn stockings, 
sew shirts, bake pastry, or any art, mystery, or tusiness 
that will profit herself or others ; not even in amusing 
herself or skipping on the grass-plots with laughter of 
her mates; but simply and solely in raging from dawn 
to dark, to night and midnight, on a hapless piano, which 
it is evident she will never in this world render more 
musical than a pair of barn-clappers. The miserable 
young female!” 

THE Pythagorean idea, that the motion of the planets 
was attended with waves of sound, causing various 
harmonic effects, was accepted down to the seventeenth 
century. Shakespeare makes frequent reference to this 
notion, particularly in a passage of the “ Merchant of 
Venice ”"— 

“‘ There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 
Tennyson, in the ‘Ode to Memory,” writes— 
“ Sure she was nigher to héaven’s spheres, 
Listening the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years.” 
And again, in “ The Palace of Art”’— 
“A star that with the choral starry dance join'd 
not ’—— 
Rossetti, in ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” has— 
‘“* Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together.” 

Music, like architecture, changes its style ; one style 
supersedes another, according as society changes its 
ideas and wants, customs with all of which art has to 
agree and harmonise.—AMarx. 

THE pianoforte is at once the racecourse of our 
imagination and the confidante of our solitary and 
deepest thoughts ; the solo-quartet, on the other hand, 
is a refined intellectual conversation in a congenial 
select circle.—Marx. 

PROGRAMME music is the means of making the art 
itself more intelligible and acceptable to that portion of 
the public which consists of thoughtful and active men. 
—Lisst, ; 

IN an air in which poetry expresses certain affections by 
words, the magic power of music acts like the wondrous 
elixir of the philosophers of which a few drops make 


every draught more fiery and syblime.—Hofmann,. 
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XIV.—HOW TO BEGIN PEDAL PLAYING. 


STUDENT, who has made himself at home 

with the touch of the organ, by the prac- 

tice of suitable manual exercises (which 

are best done on the softest of eight-feet 
stops) may fairly deem himself in a position to 
begin his acquaintance with the pedals. The 
first thing regarding which it is necessary for him 
to be quite clear is that the pedals represent the 
bass of the organ—that is, the lower half of the 
compass of the manuals as distinguished from the 
upper, usually known as the treble half. As the 
pedals consist of thirty notes from C to F, they 
correspond to the lowest thirty notes of the 
manual keys, with which. they can be connected 
by the ordinary coupler, and are played from the 
same notes upon the bass stave as the correspond- 
ing note upon the manuals would be, though the 
tone would only correspond when stops of the 
same pitch are used on both manual and pedal. 
The most essential thing for a student to under- 
stand at first in relation to both manual and 
pedal is that as the keys for the feet must 


necessarily be larger and cover more space than. 


those for the hands, the pedal keys cannot pos- 
sibly stand exactly under the corresponding 
manual key. This he will readily understand 
when he notices that the thirty pedal keys cover 
the same width of ground (or a little more) than 
the fifty-six manual keys. 

The first thing necessary is for the student to 
acquire the facility of finding any pedal key, 
which he must manage without looking at his 
feet. To do this he must /e/ his ground, and 
the great landmarks to assist him in this are 
naturally the raised ends of what are called (for 
want of a better expression) the sharp keys. He 
can begin by feeling outside the lowest raised key 
(C sharp) with his left foot, then by drawing his 
foot a little to the right, passing in front of (and 
feeling them as he passes) both the C sharp and 
the D sharp, he can feel the open space between 
the D sharp and the F sharp, and must know that 
if his foot is between those two raised keys it is 
over the two notes E and F. 

He now requires to exercise care as to which of 
these two notes he intends totake. If E, he must 
keep close to the D sharp, and as he depresses 
the key must still maintain contact with that note, 
though not sufficient to make it speak. If it is F 
that is required, he must in like manner hug the 
F sharp. After making himself sure of these two 
notes, the student must next pass his left foot still 
more to the right, and this time in front of the 
raised portions (and never over the top) of the 
three keys F sharp, G sharp, and A sharp, to the 
next space between raised keys, where he will 
make his acquaintance with the notes B and C in 
a similar way,to the E and F inthe previous 
space. 

This is as far as the left foot need go for the 
present purpose, as the position of the lower half 
of the pedal-board will then have been dis- 
covered; and though it may be expedient 
presently for the student to make his left foot 
still further acquainted with the pedals, by carry- 
ing this plan out into the higher regions of the 
pedal-board compass, for the present it is amply 
sufficient, because, as a general and broad rule, 
the left foot has most to do with the lower half, 
and the right with the upper half of the pedal- 
board, and so it is time for the student to make 
his right foot acquainted with z/s domain in a 
similar way to the left. 

It must not be supposed from this last remark 
(which, to be accepted as it is intended, must be 
taken in a very general and broad sense) that the 
left foot rarely runs above the middle, or the 





right below, for the very opposite is frequently the 


case—especially about the middle of the pedal- | 


board are many notes as often taken by one foot 
as the other—and in some cases (not by any 
means rare), where the passage necessitates the 
use of the feet alternately, the left foot is utilised 
even amongst the highest notes, and the right 
among the lowest. Instances of this might be 
cited from almost any of Bach’s or Mendelssohn’s 
works; but there is a notable case in the latter 
composer’s first sonata, which would illustrate it 
as forcibly as any number of examples. 

To continue the student’s exploration of the 
upper half of the pedal-board, he will now place 
his right foot outside the highest raised pedal key 
(D sharp), and then by drawing it a little to the 
left, passing in front of D sharp and C sharp, he 
finds the open space between C sharp and A sharp 
—at which place he can determine the C and B, 
which lie between those two notes, by keeping 
either to the right or to the left. By still further 
bringing his right foot to the left—passing this 
time in front of A sharp, G sharp, and F sharp— 
he finds the only other open space to be dis- 
covered, and in which the notes F on the fourth 
line and E in the third space of the bass clef are 
to be found. By this time the whole of these 
spaces between the raised keys will have been 
explored, and as they occur twice in every octave, 
and cover two of the natural notes each, four out 
of the seven will then be known to the student, 
and he should follow up this early acquaintance 
with such notes by practising finding them in dif- 
ferent parts of the pedal-board as quickly as 
possible. 

When fairly expert at this, his next task is 
to become acquainted with the remaining three 
natural keys in each octave. These, on account 
of their position, necessarily involve more trouble 
than the others, and even then, unless very 
carefully taken, are liable to be more uncertain. 
These notes in question are the D, G, and A in 
each octave. For the D, there are two ways of 
feeling for it—one by touching the C sharp and 
then taking the next natural key to the right, the 
other by touching the D sharp and then taking 
the next natural key to the left. It depends upon 
what note has last been taken as to which of the 
two methods the student should adopt. If he, 
comes from a lower note “fwards to the one in 
question, then the former method is the more 
expedient, but if from a higher note then the 
latter method is the better. For the other two 
notes, G and A, there is only one way of finding 
each without passing more than one raised key, 
which would bring greater uncertainty and take 
more time. For the G, this would be to touch 
F sharp, and then take the next natural key to the 
right, and for the A, to touch the A sharp and 
then to take the next natural key to the left. All 
these cases involve a double thought and a double 
movement of the foot, as compared) with those we 
first considered, and they are, therefore, a little more 
troublesome to guarantee. By this time the whole 
of the pedal-board will have been explored, and the 
student will be in a position to sound any note he 
may require. The next step is to gain facility in 
so doing by the practice of* suitable exercises, 
and no better practice can be affordéd than that 
of the exercises commencing at No, 6 in Dr. 
Stainer’s handy little Organ Primer. 

A student who acquires an acquaintance with 
the pedal board through such a system as has 
been here pointed out, will make himself at home 
at once upon any strange organ, and, what is 
more, he will always be sure of isolated pedal 
notes, that great trouble to students who do not 
acquire the habit of feeling for their notes. Such, 
who judge theif position by distance alone, may 
be tolerably safe on an instrument to which they 
are accustomed; but are wofully at sea directly 
they quit their own organ. It must not be 





magined from these remarks that every note 


played by the feet must necessarily be felt for. On 
the contrary, pedal passages are..more connected 
than broken, so that when once the first note is 
determined the others follow asa rule without any 
further feeling—at least, while the notes remain 
connected, It is only when the passage becomes 
broken, that certainty is endangered, unless the 
separated notes are carefully sought for. 

Pedal playing, as an indispensable part of 
modern organ music, must thus be placed from 
the very beginning on a sound system, which will 
leave nothing open to risk, and which, in the end, 
will promise to a careful student the accomplish- 
ment of a safe pedallist. 








Mudie in Song. 


THEN Jubal poured his triumph in a song— 

The rapturous words that rapturous notes prolong, 
As radiance streams from smallest things that burn, 
Or thought of loving into love doth turn. 


THINK you I felt myself a prima donna ? 
No, but a happy spiritual star 

Such as old Dante saw, wrought in a rose 
Of light in Paradise, whose only self 

Was consciousness of glory wide diffused— 
Music, life, power—I moving in the midst 
With a sublime necessity of good. 


i Tuy work is mine, 
And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
I should rob God—since He is fullest good, - 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
I say, not God Himself can make man's best 
Without best men to help Firm. 1am one best, 
Here in Cremona, using sunlight well 
To fashion finest maple till it serves 

More cunningly than throats for harmony. 





Remembered OMCwic. 


A FRAGMENT. 
THICK-RUSHING, like an ocean vast 
Of bisons, the far prairie shaking, 
The notes crowd heavily and fast 
As surfs, one plunging while the last 
Draws seaward from its foamy breaking. 


Or in low murmurs they began, 
Rising and rising momently, 

As o’er a harp £olian 

A fitful breeze, until they ran 
Up to a sudden ecstasy. 


And then, like minute drops of rain 
Ringing in water silverly, : 
They lingering dropped and dropped again, 
Till it was almost like a pain 
To listen when the next would be. 
Lowell, 


THOU wast not born for death, immortal bird ! 

’ No hungry generations tread thee down, 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 


PERHAPS the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 

Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Keats. 








THALBERG makes the remark, which cannot be too often 
repeated, that players generally perform too fast, and 
think they have accomplished much by exhibiting a great 
finger-agility. It is a great fault to play too fast. To 
conduct a simple fugue of three or four parts in moderate 
time, and interpret it properly, exacts and evinces more 
talent, in point of style and correctness, than the execu- 
tion of the most brilliant, most rapid, and most compli- 
cated piano solo. It is much more difficult than # 
supposed not to hurry and not to play too fast. 
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By the Author of “Venetia’s Lovers,” etc. 
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“With regard to the pains and limitations 
of one’s personal lot, I suppose there is not a 
single man or woman who has not more or 
less need of that stoical resignation which is 
often a bididen heroism.’”” 








‘“‘Entbehren sollst du: sollst entbehren.” 





Cuapter LY. 


HE maiden household was early astir next 
morning. When the coffee does not 
‘ make itself for you, clear and amber; 

when bacon does not appear as if by 
magic under a silver cover, and hot rolls, oat- 


. cakes, scones, and marmalade, and other good 


things that belong by rights to a Scotch break- 
fast; when you have to “infuse” your own 
tea and toast your own portion of the big 
family loaf, it is clear that you can’t lie abed 
hearing the morning chime itself away like 
Master Sleepyhead of the nursery rhyme. And, 
indeed, when you are young and bubbling over 
with life, there is something exhilarating in 
seizing the stealthy beginnings of day and 
tricking time, as it were, of a few stolen hours. 
Liddy, fresh and glowing from her bath, and 
happy in the consciousness of an immense deal 
of work successfully left behind her, was toast- 
ing bread at the end of a long fork to the 
hummed accompaniment of— 


“ Whaur hae ye been a’ the day, 
My boy Tammy?” 
when her sisters entered the room, each by a 
different door, and each dressed as.for a walk. 

“This is a most dramatic situation,” cried 
Liddy, starting up as the older girls faced each 
other, a little consciously. ‘I'll have to be 
as inquisitive as the renowned Tammy’s mother, 
and put a few leading questions to you two. 
Cis, you look most horribly guilty; are you 
meditating the shirking of the scales and 
exercises 2” 

“No,” said Cecilia, with flushed eagerness: 
‘Of course, I’ll have to go to school first, but 
I want to take the books round afterwards. 
You know ”’—she appealed to Susan, who was 
already energetically serving the breakfast— 
“it will be just the right time, when every- 
body will be at home for luncheon,” 

‘Just the wrong time,” said Liddy, shaking 
her curls. ‘‘ Nobody likes to be interrupted in 
the middle of his soup to dole out half-a- 
crown.” 

‘I wonder if there’s any right time,” said 
Susan, handing about the cups; ‘‘if there is, 
I haven’t discovered it. No, Cis, you aren’t 


going.” She spoke with great firmness. ‘I 
am the eldest, and it is my right. 
is my turn,” 

“am the proper person if you would only 
give me my due, both of you,” said Liddy, 
“T am little, and easily 


Besides, it 


coming to the table. 





‘snubbed, and I don’t mind being looked down 


upon. Don’t you remember the one pound 
note my meek and proper behaviour drew 
from an old gentleman last time? Now you 
frighten the footmen with your stately ways, 
Susan, and I don’t believe they ever carry the 
book upstairs at all.” 

‘‘T would stand on doormats and wait,” 
Cecilia began, still urgently, but Liddy cut ber 
short with a kiss, which she danced round the 
table to give. 

“You could stand on the doormat. Yes,” 
she said, “but, my poor dear, you might 
forget to come away from it again. A lady 
who can take C in alt. isn’t expected to have 
a memory for the stupid little things that 
occupy our small minds.” 

‘‘Don’t,” said Cecilia, with a touch of pain 
in her voice; and Susan saeate cil the defence, 
struck in with— 

‘You take off Cecilia as if he. were a—— 

“ Gowk,” interposed Liddy, gravely. ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t impute motives. Sue, if I had been 
left to myself, I’d have said genius.” 

‘‘Tt seems to me, they mean much the same 
thing, since under neither character will you 
let me do my work,” said Cecilia, smiling 
bravely, because she was struggling with an 
inward sob of mortification. 

“Work! ‘Hear till her!’ Isn’t the teach- 
ing of the young idea how to play enough to 
occupy any woman’s energies ?” 

‘“‘ Well, I must go, or the young idea’ won’t 
get its full half-hour of scales. Are you 
coming, Susan?” . 

‘“‘T’ll just get another pair of gloves,” said 
Susan, rising with alertness; ‘the cause is 
worthy of one’s Sunday best, and though I 
hate stooping to artifice, I don’t want to do 
anything to imperil it. The world is so 
meanly apt to estimate you by what you 
wear.” 

‘‘ The world of footmen and parlour-maids, 
at any rate,” said Liddy, going up to kiss 
Aunt Jessie, who came into the room as her 
sisters left it. She cleared a little space for 
her aunt’s breakfast, and deftly served it; 
her own meal was taken in bird - like 
fashion, in bits and sups here and there, 
while she waited on others; she now paused 
by the coffee-pot, and supporting her chin 
with two hands, gave a moment to study- 
ing the pile of ‘‘reports” which Susan had 
left neatly strapped with an india-rubber band. 

This glowing account of the work in 
Jamaica, drawn up by Mr. Raeburn in terms 
that had an appeal for the hardest heart, was 
ornamented by a neat little woodcut, illus- 
trating the Arcadian happiness of missioned 
and missionary under the waving palms. 

“T am sure that row of bright faces and 
white frocks, and that delightful naked, black 
cherub in front, is worth two and sixpence 
alone,” said Liddy, regarding the illustration 
with much satisfaction; ‘but I wish they 
hadn’t made my dear, handsome, delightful 
dad so very like the pictures of Legree in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ with that planter’s hat 
on his head.” 

“Your mother was much better-looking,”’ 
said Aunt Jessie, who struggled faintly now 
and then to support her side of the family. 
“She had your coloured hair, only not so 
red,” 

“Yes,” said Liddy, with a sigh, “it’s one 
disadvantage of real life that you must speak 


” 








the truth. If I were a heroine of. fiction; 
everybody would call my hair auburn.” 

“Susan is the only one who takes after 
your father,” said Aunt Jessie, who had not 
the knack of easy transition. ‘‘The Raeburns 
are all black.” 

‘Susan is the best-looking by a long way,” 
said Liddy, with simple conviction, lifting the 
packet of papers, and going to see her sisters 
start. 

The fitful night had been succeeded by a 
bright, still autumn day; the trees in the lane 
dropped their tarnished gold with hardly a 
flutter, and the only sound that rivalled the 
starling’s half-plaintive, half-peevish note was 
the dull droning of the mill-wheel. Liddy, 
after waving her good- byes, ran round the 
corner to look at the charming white water; 
she could never resist thé sight of its impotent, 
bubbling anger—the view of the sluggard 
roused to work. She watched the miniature 
waterfall that sparkled in bright spray from 
the wheel; the small, crisp waves that melted 
at last into mera ripples and widening circles. 
She followed the bubbles sailing gaily down on 
the undulating tide; the sleeping depths had 
been stirred at last, and only far away beyond 
the bend did the lead fall back into silence, 
and grow still — to mirror a whole world 
of blue sky. 

Little Liddy’s iiaie sailed away with the 
bubbles sometimes, past the bend, across the 
meadows, to meet the burns that rush from the 
hills; the burns that grow to rivers, the rivers 
that wed the sea, and so into the far unknown. 

But she was a sensible little woman, and 
generally reined in, her imagination before it 
took her too far, and just now she had many 
pressing cares on her mind—dinner and beds, 
and other very practical matters. When she 
turned in at the gate her sisters were still visible, 
two quickly vanishing figures under the thin 
foliaged trees, ‘and she lingered to watch them 
turn the corner, shading her eyes with her 
hand. She was not, after all, too practical to 
feel that they were almost heroines—not the 
languishing fair ones of romance whose heroism 
consists chiefly in keeping a number of noble 
young gentlemen in the tortures of suspense 
while they fathom the shallowness of their own 
affections, but girls who were honest enough 
to do what was right, though it was un- 
pleasant. 

Nothing could well be more unpleasant, 
more wounding to one’s pride, than to go from 
house to house collecting money for a cause in 
which you are the only believer. Philip 
Raeburn asked no harder thing of. his girls 
than this, and just because it was hard the 
eldest claimed it as her share. It was the 
spirit that animated the martyrs; in other 
days she would have gone with bare, bleeding 
feet on stony pilgrimages, or have embraced 
fire or sword with the same fervent resvlve that 
made her choose what was difficult now. No- 
body knew how much it cost Susan to go a 
begging for her father’s sake, or how much 
unspoken rebellion she sternly crushed back ; 
perhaps the martyrs who live for us in their 
pictures, always calm and serene, had their 
moments of inward-shrinking and heart-faint- 
ness too. 

Edinburgh is the most generous place in the 
world, if it is safe to judge from the taxes 
levied on it for charitable ends. There are 
seasons of the year when its multitudinous 
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benevolences simultaneously clamour aloud 
for support, and when quite a little army of 
young girls, and old ones too, bent, one would 
think, on a litttle salutary humiliation, troop 
from door to door with bundles of convincing 
statistics, and neat little books in which to 
enrol the sixpences of the generous. Now and 
then emissaries from opposing camps meet on 
the steps of some west-end mansion, and then 
thero is bitterness; much more often the ap- 
peal is refused, and then there is still much 
more bitterness. 

“But it isn’t like asking for your own 
father,’’ Susan said, in a moment of rare irri- 
tation, ‘and feeling all the time that he is 
misunderstood and maligned. I don’t know 
whether the patronage implied in subscribing 
five shillings with disapproval, or the dis- 
approval without the five shillings, is the 
harder to bear.” 

“Shall you go to the Lennoxes?” Cecilia 
asked, when they had reached the outskirts 
of the town where their ways parted. 

“Yes,” said Susan, gravely; *‘I shall only 
go as collector, of course, and shall stop on 
the doormat. Aunt Catherine can’t mind that, 
and she ought to give to papa’s work.” 

“T think you are very brave, Sue,” said 
Cis, with loving envy. 

“Oh, no,” said Susan, disclaiming praise, 
‘*T can’t get out of it just because it’s unplea- 
sant; it’s right.” 

The girls parted with a smile, and Cecilia 
went her way to the great school where she 
taught music for a very small sum per quarter, 
feeling herself a little braver to face the task ; 
Susan’s society was bracing as a tonic. For 
the next hour or two she summoned her 
patience, and corrected, explained, exhorted, 
and beat time, while a score of unwilling 
pupile without a music soul among them 
thumped all the tune out of the crazy old 
piano, and set Cis’s finer nerves quivering. 

** Did you ever knowsuch wooden heads! such 
idiots!” cried Miss Black, a lively fellow- 
teacher, who did not scruple to rap the 
knuckles of her dullards with the improvised 
baton she waved as she marked the time. ‘TI 
can’t get her share of the Septuor into that 
Maria Murray’s head, or her hands, which 
would be more to the purpose; do what I will, 
she makes the same mistakes every day; and 
what will Mr. Harper say, and the Christmas 
concert so near! I declare it’s enough to 
enrage a saint!” 

‘I don’t know,” said Cecilia, rather faintly, 
with the ‘‘ Battle of Prague” and “‘ Warblings 
at Eve,” jumbled up in hideous discord, dancing 
through her tired head. 

She took her lunch of bread and butter out 
of a little basket, and ate it at a long, bare, 
ink-splashed table, where Miss Black was 
already enjoying a mutton-pie and a bottle of 
ale which the doorkeeper had fetched for her. 

“ Have some,” she said, pushing the bottle 
and glass over to Cecilia. ‘These girls are 
enough to drive one demented.” 

Cis declined the beer, and munched her bread 
and butter, with thoughts of Susan. How many 
steps had she toiled up; how many footmen 
had insulted her by carefully shutting her out 
as if she would steal the doormat, while they 
went upstairs with the picture of the Jamaica 
Arcady on a silver salver, or, infinitely worse, 
had met her request with their smiles! How 
many grudging doles had been given to her; 





how many stabs had her proud heart suffered 
as she explained the great cause to some coldly 
unresponsive matron or spinster! 

Susan had, in truth, not had a very good 
time of it; the discipline of collecting may be 
wholesome, but it is exceedingly unpalatable. 
You see a great deal of other people’s lobbies, 
and hold yourself as an alien to be peeped at 
suspiciously over the banisters. You suffer 
many rebuffs, and wait, with long patience; 
the laundress, the message boy, the poor re- 
lation, the butcher, baker, and candlestick 
maker, has each audience before you, and the 
two and sixpence, when it does arrive, too 
often subtly conveys to you a hint that you 
have been begging on your own account. 

Tired and faint, but resolute still, Susan, 
after a toilsome day, found herself in the late 
afternoon on the steps of her uncle’s large and 
handsome house in Rugby Crescent. Mr. 
Lennox was rich, a “warm” man, according 
to the phrase of his contemporaries, the head 
of an excellent old law business inherited from 
his father, and the owner of a pretty estate in 
Peebles-shire, not quite so old a possession as 
the business, but a source of honour and glory 
nevertheless. The Lennoxes were thus on a 
level with everybody else who was anybody, 
except, perhaps, a very few families whose 
claim to remote ancestry was not encouraged, 
and therefore did them no good. To be able 
to talk of their grandfather without reserve, 
and to live amply on his gathered means, was 
quite enough for the younger Lennoxes; indeed, 
it was so much that they could hardly ask for 
more unless it might be immunity from poor 
relations. 

The girls at Battle House had quite enough 
of humour to recognise that they were the only 
blemish on this most satisfactory state of 
affairs, and Susan, with her fine sense of 
justice, had very early decided that they must 
make the position as easy to the Lennoxes as 
possible. 

‘““We are Raeburns,” she said, “an older 
family than their branch, so that their kinship 
need not uplift us; as for their money, I hope 
we shall never value them for that. But there 
are a great many people who do, and we are 
bound to consider the thing from their point of 
view.” 

“In short,” said Liddy, “we are to cut 
them, to save them the disagreeable necessity 
of cutting us.” 

So it was arranged that within the city 
bounds the girls were to have no eyes for the 
Lennox carriage, with Aunt Catherine doing 
shopping from it, or the Lennox riding horses 
on which the pretty cousins careered, or the 
Lennox papa or cousin Adam going to the 
Conservative Club. Outside the, straggling 
suburbs, and far away in the silente that lay 
round Battle House, if the Lennoxes chose to 
invade it, that was a different thing; ‘they were 
then to be hailed as relations and met with a 
welcome as equals. 

Susan had in mind Cecilia’s little breach of 
this family compact, and was careful not to fall 
into the same error herself. She rang the bell 
modestly, and declined the seat on the oak 
settle which the footman—who was new, and 
a little uncertain of his ground with collectors 
—offered her. 

‘‘T will not come in,” said Susan, maintain- 
ing her stand on the india-rubber mat that lay 
outside the threshold. ‘ Please take the book 





and this paper to your mistress, and I will wait 
here for her answer.” = 

She turned her back on the door, which the 
man left slightly ajar, and looked down on the 
trim garden spaces where: nursemaids and 
children walked, and her thoughts slid back to 
Cis given over to much tempestuous noise 
instead of this happy and orderly silence. 

While she stood there, the garden gate was 
opened, and a nurse, carrying a very finely 
robed white bundle, passed out, and, crossing 
the road, came up the steps and in at the door. 


She was followed presently by ladies who came _ 


in a carriage, for whom the butler himself 
flung the door as wide as it would go. The 
nurse had looked at Susan, and the ladies 
wrapped in autumn furs and velvets looked at 
her too, the sort of exploring, deciding look 
women know so well how to give. Neither 
the maid nor the visitors found any difficulty 
in classing Susan, in spite of her new gloves, 
but the nurse’s judgment was probably the 
least correct. 

Susan had a long time in which to let her 
thoughts linger round the problem of Cecilia’s 
life ; the ladies went away before the footman, 
apologetic and yet puzzled, asked her to follow 
him to a little room that opened from the hall. 

‘““My mistress will be here in a moment,” 
he said, and he had hardly gone, shutting the 
door noiselessly, before the rustle of her aunt’s 
soft silk was heard on the stair. 


‘My dear,’’ said Mrs. Lennox, coming in © 


with an air of half-vexed friendliness in her 
dark eyes, “I am afraid you have waited a 
long time—but really, I wouldn’t—it was im- 
possible. That was Lady Mary Murdoch and her 
niece, who is going to marry young Hope, you 
know. Oh, of course, you don’t know. But 
you see, Icouldn’t come.” , 

‘‘T am quite used to be kept waiting, Aunt 
Catherine.” 

“Yes, but—” and Mrs. Lennox looked as if 
her thoughts had got into too hopeless a dis- 
array to be easily producible. ‘‘ Collecting 
isn’t like a visit. Oouldn’t you have come in 
the morning, my dear, and then I might have 
had a nice little chat with you? There is so 
much I want to say to you——” 

‘“‘T came in the morning last time, and you 
asked me to come in future in the afternoon,” 
said Susan, in a voice that was touched with a 
kind of patient stateliness. 

“‘T daresay. I am always so busy with the 
cares of my big household. A little note, you 
know, would do so well another time, if you 
thought of it, addressed to me, for your uncle 
does not approve of indiscriminate giving. 
Not that I am not delighted to see you; and, 
of course, your poor papa must be helped.” 
She sighed and looked as if she had a great 
deal to say on this point if she could only 
remember it. ‘It must be very unpleasant 
work for you, Susan. My girls say that 
bazaars are quite bad enough. I couldn’t get 
one of them to take a card for the new wood 
screen for poor dear Mr. Mackenzie’s church— 
such an interesting object ; they said nothing 
would induce them to collect even among our 
friends.” 

“Tt is not pleasant,” said Susan, in her 
clear, grave voice; ‘but I don’t count that 4 
reason for escaping it, as my cousins seem 
to do.” 

‘Yes, it is different,” said Mrs. Lennox, 
feeling that she had somehow received 
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rebuke, and rushing into a less embarrassing 
subject. ‘‘ And now that I have you alone for 
five minutes, my dear, I want to ask you about 


Susan’s attention became at once alert, and 
her eager, blazing gaze fixed on her aunt was 
a little disconcerting. Mrs. Lennox’s eyes 
were dark too, but the soul behind them did 
not shine: 

“Yes, about Cecilia; of course, we know 
she is fond of music, and a very nice taste 
too ——” 
_ “She isn’t fond of music, Aunt Catherine ; 
it is a part of herself.” 


“ But, my dear, do you think it quite right 


to let her go to concerts alone and at night, 
and toa place where ladies don’t go, I believe? 
for Adam tells me she had on a hat and a 
waterproof when he saw her the other night 
at the ‘music, hall. Indeed, he didn’t know 
her at first, he said.’’ 

“So Cecilia told me.” 

Susan’s face was still, but for a Ppatig 
smile in the eyes. 

“Cis had a ticket for that dark place under 
the gallery, Aunt Catherine—I don’t know if 
you have noticed it—where you have to stand, 
you know. A ticket costs a shilling. I believe 
if you wait till the interval you can even get 
in for sixpence.”’ 

“But, Susan,” began Mrs. Lennox, almost 
with agitation. 

‘But, Aunt Catherine,” Susan interposed, 
in her fiery, clear, young voice, ‘‘if there was 
something you loved very much, something 
pure and good and ennobling, without which 
your better nature had not room to develop 
itself, and with which you could be braver to 
face unpleasant things, do, you think you 
would mind if, in reaching out to it, you had 


to face some difficulties and disagreeables, or | 
- to wear shabby clothes, or to share some place 


with people who are not in society ?” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t talk like that,” said 
Mrs. Lennox, who, to do her justice, could not 
follow the quixotic young arguer, but who was 
sensitively alive to the dreadfulness of elbowing 
your way through a crowd, and paying the 
tenth part of what other people pay for your 
pleasures. ‘‘ Suppose anyone saw her—-a lady 
—among those men—alone !” 

“Hugh Jardine went with her, and brought. 
her home.”’ 

“T don’t think that makes it any better.’’ 
Mrs. Lennox groped about in her perplexity 
for words that should reach her niece. ‘Your 
cousin is——. Don’t you see? Oh, it’s quite 
dreadful! And your poor, dear father never 
thinking of you left to run wild.” 

“We can take care of ourselves, Aunt 
Catherine.” Susan’s voice was proud without 
mistake this time. ‘‘ And we hold that a lady 
can go anywhere in right of her ladyhood, any- 
where that isn’t wrong. And if Cis can’t get 
music unless by sharing it with people who 
must pay cheaply for their pleasures too, I 
don’t see why she must therefore go without.” 

- “But you might have a little music at home; 
nice little, quiet, refined evenings.” (Susan 
thought of the cooking, and scrubbing, and 
dusting, and smiled. She was too just to feel 
angry at this suggestion, because her aunt did 
not understand the state of affairs at Battle 
House): “So much better than for a young 


month, when there is nothing going on, you 
know; some most accomplished amateurs—so 
much pleasanter than professionals, whom one 
doesn’t exactly know how to meet. And I'm 
sure if Cecilia would come I'd be delighted. 
She might bring a piece with her, something 


stand. Airs from ‘Norma’ or ‘ Don Giovanni.’ 
You know what I mean. Oh, how were the 
girls?” She spoke with a note of relief as a 
sound of chattering voices reached them, and 
in another moment a bright young face 
peeped in. 

‘‘ Ah! here’s mamma—and—is it you, Cousin 
Susan ?” 

The whole bevy flocked in after her—slight, 
fair young things: in riding habits, and the 
eldest, who was a matron, in a delightful 
calling costume devised to make other young 
matrons envious. 

The girls came in, holding up their riding 
skirts, and shook hands with Susan in a shy, 
eager sort of way. ‘‘ Have you been here 
long?” said young Mrs. Harry Lenormant, 
graciously. ‘‘ Wait and have some tea,” said 
another. Susan, standing up, was a head and 
shoulders taller than any of them, straight 
and slim and dark: an artist might have con- 
trasted the cousins as Night and Morning. 
“This is our friend, Katie’s sister-in-law, 
Miss Lenormant, who is staying with us,’’ said 
Susie Lennox, who had the kindest face, in- 
troducing a rather uninteresting-looking girl 
whom Susan immediately suspected to be the 
particular prize held out to Cousin Adam. 

Mr. Harry Lenormant and Adam now ap- 
peared in the doorway, drawn thither by the 
chatter. 

“By Jove!” said the latter, under his 
breath, ‘“ there’s a handsome girl!” 

Adam put his glass in his eye. ‘It’s my 
cousin,’”’ he said, and took a step forward and 
gave Susan two fingers to shake. Susan, 
thinking of Cis, who was never long absent 
from her mind, gave him but two fingers in 
return, and not a single smile. 

The girls had by this time recovered from 
their momentary constraint and were chatting 
away lightly. 

* Are you the one that plays?” asked Mary. 
‘Oh, you must come upstairs and see our new 
piano; we got it before the professor came to 
give us lessons, Such a dreadful guy, he is! 
with a mane of hair, and feet a mile long!” 
She stuck out her own little foot, and they 
all laughed. They were good-natured girls, 
and laughed in a little chorus with each 
other. 

“Have you shown baby to Cousin Susan, 
mamma? Oh, fie! how could you forget my 
son!”? said the married one. 

‘“We were talking, my dear,” said her 
mother, with apology. ‘And Susan—no, 
Cecilia, is coming to our musical; she will 
bring one of her nice little pieces with her, 
and you must find a corner for her on the 
programme.” 

“Won't you come, too?” said Adam, 
putting up his glass again to stare at Susan. 
Lenormant was right: she was awfully hand- 
some. 

“No, thank you,” said Susan; in a very 
stately way; ‘‘I am not musical, and I don’t 
know any airs from ‘ Norma.’ ”’ 


things. We are going to have a musical next 


catching and pretty, that people can under- 


could, and set out on the lonely road home. 
It was late, and she was spent and faint; it 
was night within and without. 

“How much?” said Liddy, teking the 
purse from her sister’s bag,- and eagerly 
opening it under the lobby lamp. ‘‘ Oh, quite 
a store of half-crowns!” She made a great 
attempt to speak cheerfully, for the purse was 
not very heavy. ‘‘ Who, who gave you the 
one pound note, Sue ?” 

“ Aunt Catherine,” said Susan; ‘she values 
paper at exactly twenty shillings. Oh, yes, I 
will come down to tea presently, Aunt Jessie, 
and I am not at all tired.” 

She went up the little twisting staircase and 
opened the door of the room, where Cecilia 
sat softly playing in the darkness. Cis turned 
round quickly. 

‘“‘Oh, Susan, and I wasn't at the door to 
meet you. - 

“Sit still.”” Susan let her two hands rest. on 
the player's shoulders with a firm pressure. 
‘‘ What are you playing? operatic airs from 
‘Norma,’ perhaps? like the old organ man 
with the monkey——” 

“Why, what do you mean, Susan?” said 
Cis, turning up a fair, puzzled face. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing.” Susan bent and 
touched her sister’s hand. 

Cecilia sat quite still for a moment, con- 
sidering ; then, with a sympathetic perception of 
the immediate need, she sang in a voice that 
was sweet and clear as a silver bell, a little 
song which she had herself set to music— 


. “ No coward soul is mine, 


No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere ; 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 
And faith shines equal; arming me from fear.” 





CHaprer V. 
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“We must take boarders.” 

It was Susan, of course, who made the state- 
ment, which was met at first with a blank 
silence. 

‘‘ What else is there left to do?” she said, 
looking round at her little audience, and hardly 
so much asking a question as — down a 
challenge. 

Nobody picked the gauntlet up. Aunt Jessie 
looked dumbly resigned. 

“It is sixteen years to-morrow,” she said, 
“since I first went to church alone.”’ 

Nobody smiled. At any crisis that was 
graver than usual, Aunt Jossie fell back on 
the recollection of some melancholy anniversary 
that gave, as it were, a personal body—a local 
habitation—to the general trouble; she was 
not alone, perhaps, in finding other people’s 
crosses easier to bear when she could Tppeete 
them from her own experience. 

Susan sat at the end of the table, a ha 
sheet of paper scribbled all over in her neat, 
firm hand, holding a family council. Hugh 
Jardine, in right of his cousinship, occupied 
the other end of the table, with hardly 80 grave 
a bearing, perhaps, as the occasion warranted. 
Susan had already worked through many sheets 
of statistics, and had quite convincingly proved 








to her hearers that boarders were their only 


refuge. 
“We cannot,” she said, in her grave, direct 
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owed sixpence to anybody yet, and we shall, 
none of us, wish to begin on that plan now.” 

This assertion met with general approval. 

“‘T always paid my bills once a month,” said 
Aunt Jessie; and Hugh nodded a strong assent 
from his end of the table. 

“And,” the young speaker went on, “ it 
would grieve us more than anything if we were 
to fail our dear father.” 

She glanced at an open letter that lay beside 
her, as if the sight of its urgent, vivid lines fed 
her ardour. 

“Oh, I think it would break our hearts if we 
had to write and say we couldn’t help him in 
his great work.” 

She looked with rebuking disapproval at the 
inward scepticism expressed in Hugh's open 
face. The only point that was uncousinly in 
Hugh was this cold and lukewarm belief, or 
unbelief, in the great cause which prevented 
him from ever being carried along on the 
stream of girlish enthusiasm. 

There was no lack of sympathy from the 
sisters. 

“We'll work our fingers to the bone before 
we do that!” cried Liddy, shaking her curls at 
Hugh; and Cecilia looked up with a flushed 
face and shining eyes. 

“ Yes, we must think of him first,” she 
said; ‘‘and if there’s no other way—if you 
think that the best way, Susan, let us try it.” 

The colour came and went in her cheeks; 
her heart beat with some unspoken pain; she 
was feeling intensely her own little part in life 
at that moment. The way of renunciation is 
not always easy, though we force ourselves to 
tread it. 

‘‘I don’t know of another way,” said Susan, 
keenly alive to the cruelty of her own sum- 
ming up, but powerless to help it, ‘The 
house is larger than our needs, and keeping 
boarders is a respectable calling, though Aunt 
Catherine might not think so. We'll be care- 
ful, and Aunt Jessie will matronise us and 
keep us from being outré, which appears to be 
the worst disgrace that can befall us. Liddy 
and I like housekeeping, and with one servant 
we can manage, and that will leave you time 
for teaching and practising, Cis.” She looked 
at her sister with eyes in which the fire melted 
into loving understanding. 

‘‘ We can advertise ourselves in all honesty 
as a ‘musical family,’” said Liddy, showing all 
her dimples, ‘Cecilia will give our boarders 
the solid fare, and I’ll save them from indiges- 
tion with my tinkling.”’ 

The colour was coming and going in Cis’s 
sensitive face, and the tears were not far from 
her eyes, but she conquered them with an 
inward sob, and only said, earnestly— 

‘Oh, I must do my part too.” 

‘Look here,” said Hugh, feeling that they 
were growing a little too tragic, and striking 
in with his male glimmering of common sense ; 
‘‘have you calculated how awfully little you 
make out of boarders, compared with the fag 
and drudgery they will give you? The money, 
you say, will cover household expenses, but 
their appetites are still an unknown quantity. 
Some of them will eat everything up, just to 
be certain you don’t make a profit out of them ; 
and what they leave, your rascally little ‘Mar- 
chioness’ will make short work of. Besides, 
there's the uncertainty of your getting the 
right sort, and the difficulty of keeping them 
when you have got them.” 








‘‘My husband and I once boarded for a fort- 
night in London. It was in a street off the 
Strand. We didn’t like it; it wasn’t very 
clean.” 

‘* Here’s Aunt Jessie giving a capital practical 
illustration of my position,” said Hugh, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘ Your boarder proper is 
as nomadic as an Arab—he’s always pitching 
his moving tent further on and leaving you 
bewailing. He is frightfully expert in excuses ; 
he can invent a hundred in an hour if he wants 
to go. Now——” 

Hugh was in the middle of his peroration, 
feeling, like most arguers, a growing attach- 
ment to the view he had espoused—somewhat 
lukewarmly in the beginning, and ready to 
demolish the girls with a whole battalion of 
facts, when the door-bell suddenly rang, 
causing an immediate diversion. 

Liddy went to answer this appeal, and came 
back presently, ushering in two ladies in a 
flood-tide of talk and exclamation. 

Miss MacBride and Miss Bogie were old 
friends, known to the girls since the world 
began for. them, aud there was much hand- 
shaking and lively and subdued embracing. 
When all the questions belonging properly 
to the last fortnight had been categorically 
put and honestly answered, Susan, with a 
certain simple straightforwardness that charac- 
terised all she did, explained the riddle of her 
piled-up account books and array of statistics. 

‘‘We can’t make ends meet comfortably,” 
she said; ‘‘and we are thinking of advertising 
for boarders.” 

The visitors received this news characteristi- 
cally, the one with a rush of “ehs” and 
‘‘ohs” and many nods; the other with a 
shake of the head. Both had left youth far 
behind, but Miss MacBride met the oncoming 
years with a blithe and smiling plumpness, 
while with Miss Bogie time had dealt more 
hardly, leaving her spare and worn after 
many buffetings. ‘‘Shadow and Substance, ’ 
Hugh used to call them ; ‘pessimist and opti- 
mist. ‘heir varying idiosyncrasies, however, 
did not disallow a fast friendship between 
them; one of those pathetic friendships in 
which lonely old women sometimes strive to 
make up for the wedded love denied them. 
Kach was equally poor, but Miss MacBride 
lived cheerfully on the reputation of having 
once been rich. Next to having a gold heap 
lying snugly tied up in safe investments, the 
knowledge of having had an undisputed claim 
to riches in the past is soothing to some 
natures. Miss MacBride’s ‘stores had taken 
wing long ago, dispersed to the winds in a 
colossal failure ; but with what happiness did 
she not quote the past, and who shall say how 
the lost thousands grew and multiplied as the 
years fled! She was rich now'in having been 
so very rich once, and nobody grudged her the 
fond illusion. 

Miss Bogie, who had been poor always, and 
who was not supported by the sustaining 
vision of a brilliant past, took life, as it had 
taken her, more sadly. She was the foil to 
the other’s cheerfulness; the pathos to her 
humour, in a union that, in spite of its incon- 
gruity, seemed to fit each woman’s needs, 

Miss MacBride, smiling, mysterious, vague, 
filled the pause which met Susan’s words with 
several telegraphic signs which her friend, 
doubtiess out of old habit, appeared to under- 
stand, 





“We were thinking of changing our lodg- 
ings,” said Miss Bogie, thus urged. 

‘Yes, indeed, Miss Bogie and I were speak- 
ing of it only this very morning; we really 
can’t stay another week; we are thoroughly 
dissatisfied with our landlady, and we can’ 
afford to be imposed on nowadays, you know, 
There was a time when no MacBride would 
have minded a little putting upon, but that's 
all past. Tell about those rabbits, Maria.” 

‘‘Oh,” said Maria, with sadness, ‘‘the rabbits 
we dine on have only two legs.”’- 

Mrs. MacLean, to whom this remark was 
addressed, seemed to find it a puzzling fact in 
natural history. 

“ And we are supposed to eat four pounds of 
butter a week,” continued the melancholy 
lady. 
“Oh,” said Aunt Jessie, light dawning on 
her darkness, ‘‘I don't think my nieces would 
be dishonest.” 

There was so dubious a ring in the assertion, 
such a condemnation of faint praise, that they 
all laughed. 

“Well, well; I think we may trust them, 
eh, Maria?” 

Miss MacBride’s mirth had a childish note 
of glee as she tinkled all her bangles and beads. 
“You don’t think they would cheat us more 
than we could thole ?” 

- Ah, you mean that you would like to come 
to us?” said Susan, who did not love to beat 
about the bush. pte 

“Why not!” said Miss MacBride, with an 
audacity founded on one of those mysterious 
private understandings with her friend. ‘‘What 
could we do better, if you can take us? You've 
room enough, to be sure, and we know each 
other’s ways.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s so far from town,” said Susan, com- 
pelled to state all the objections in full; ‘“ the 
roads are very muddy in winter. You would 
mis: the shops and the library, and S 

‘‘Horts, Susan!” cried the lively lady. ‘If 
you cry down your wares like that, how do ye 
expect any customers? The shops won't ‘run 
away, and we can bide till the roads are ‘less 
slippy. A MacBride can’t buy the first thing 
she takes a fancy to nowadays. If you can 
spare Maria and me a little room where we 
can be by ourselves, we'll not give you much 
fash.” 

“There's the little room upstairs,” said 
Cecilia, clasping one hand over the other, and 
looking at her sister with flushed eagerness. 
That would be the best, Susan.” 

“ But your piano, Cis!” cried Liddy. 

“Qh, if it’s the piano,” interposed Miss 
MacBride, ‘Cecilia will be quite welcome to 
come in and strum whenever she likes. 
a tune fine, myself, and Miss Bogie here was & 
famous player of ‘reels and strathspeys in her 
da ad 

uy was considered rather an accomplished 
singer, I believe.” 

Miss Bogie amended this statement, wishing 
it to be understood that she only condescended 
to the frivolity of dance measures; but Miss 
MacBride’s loose fancies wandering music- 
wards, she suddenly remembered a little rebuke 
due to Cecilia. 





“T hope it isn’t true that you go to that’ 
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“T go sometimes,” said Cis, flushing with a 
‘It is easier for 
me to—to praise there.” 

““Waes me, bairn!” cried her questioner, 
“do you call yon. booing of men ‘in. daidlies 
praise? It’s a delusion anil.a snare, my dear— 
a godless puppet-show.”’ 

‘You should have been with me last Sun- 
day, Miss MacBride,” said Hugh, coming 
lightly to the. rescue ; ‘‘ there was a simplicity 
about the singing in the Old Wynd Kirk 
that would have quite met your needs. The 
psalm was given out, when. the precentor 
started a tune that had more high. notes in 
it than any tune I ever heard before. It 
soared, and we tried to soar after it. We 
skirled our best, I can tell you, but our best was 
nowhere—our most ardent endeavours still left 
that tune far beyond us. The precentor, with 
most, praiseworthy dourness, wouldn’t give in; 
we wouldn’t give in. We tried that tune 
three times; we were meditating a fourth 
attempt, when he glowered at us over his spec- 
tacles, and said with a gravity I couldn’t 
enough admire, ‘ Oo’ll try Dunfermline.’’’ . 

“‘ Well,” said Miss MacBride, for whom this 
story had no humorous side, “and why not? 
I doubt you’re not over reverent, Hugh 
Jardine.” , 

“On the contrary,” said Hugh, “I sang a 
beautiful second to ‘ Dumformilno.’ ” 

“Come upstairs and look at the rooms,” 
said Susan, putting a hand on Cecilia’s shoul- 
der. ‘Aunt Jessie, we can’t do without you.” 

Left alone with her cousin, Liddy drew him 
out to the lane. The still autumn day had 
laid a golden hand on the thinning trees; the 
sky was brooding and goft, as if there were a 


* tender reluctance in the heart of the dying 


year. Liddy passed her arm within Hugh’s 
and sauntered a little way in silence. 

“Well!” she exclaimed at last, ‘what do 
you think ?” 

“Well,” he echoed, ‘I think my instinctive 
veneration would be a little more stirred if 
Miss MacBride didn’t wear that classical bump 
at the nape of her neck; and don’t you wish 
the sumptuary laws could be, revived for old 
ladies, Liddy? There’s a skimpiness——” 

“They are our boarders,” said Liddy ; ‘‘ you 
mustn’t speak evil of dignities, I wonder when 
any more will come. Suppose you were a 
boarder, Hugh, in search of a home; would 
you feel attracted towards our house?” 

They turned in their idle sauntering to look 
at the old white mansion seen between the 
trees. News of battle had once sounded from 
it, asleep as it now seemed, and on the slope 
that fell away from it behind, and was crowned 
with an ancient yew, it was said that dead men 
slain in fight were buried. 

‘It has an air of ancient respectability,” said 
Hugh, looking at it critically, ‘(and its tra- 
ditions are as good as a pedigree; we may 
concede Cromwell and his Lronsides, but dare 
we flaunt Queen Mary, Liddy? Will that 
myth stand investigation? Scotch Mary must 
have been as nomadic as our typical boarder, 
if she lived in all houses people claim as hers.” 

‘Of course, she lived here,” said Liddy, 
stoutly ; ‘in Cis’s music-room. Don’t you go 
and slight our traditions, as well as our 
boarders. Oh, Hugo,” she broke off, “I wish 
you could find a real musical—no, a musician 
boarder for Cis. Miss Bogie’s reel will drive 
her demented.”’ 


“The only musician I’ve the honour of 
knowing is a big drum, and his music has the 
‘drawback of monotony. .Heine’s drumwmer, 
who. beat out the story of war and vanquish- 
ment, of struggle and shame, is as dead, you 
know, as his old canon who would not cheat 
the worms of a crumb of learning. There is 
no Heine in the music world nowadays.”’ 

“‘ Well,” said Liddy, who liked the prac- 
tical, ‘‘you must find one then. 
anyhow, who will drown the strathspeys. You 
can tell him we'll be most reverent. listeners. 
Look here, Hugo, let’s pretend we are 


look at the house as if we had never seen it 
before, and we can be calmly critical. Tl be 
your sister come to settle you for college, 
and we’re to be poor, you know, and we don’t 
want to pay too much,” © 

“All right,” he laughed, ‘‘ we've the ad- 
vantage of much practice in acting that 
part.” 

‘‘Oh, there’s that blessed bairnie, I must 
cuddle him!” she cried, suddenly throwing off 
her demure air as she darted from his side, and 
seized her black-eyed baby from the miller’s 
wite. 

“« Do let me keep him a bit, Mrs. Murdoch,” 
she coaxed, as tne little one kicked and 
crowed, and held out two chubby arms to 
her. ‘‘ He wants to come to me.” 

The woman yielded with a good-natured 
laugh. 

“ He’s an awful weight, Miss Liddel,” she 
said; but Liddy did not seem to find the little 
one too great a burden, as she danced back 
to her cousin. 

“ Isn’t—he a beauty! You may kiss him, 
if you are very gentle, Huga.”’ 

“Thank you.” He drew back alarmed, but 
he poked the peach-blossom cheek~ with a 
cautious finger. ‘‘‘This complicates matters 
awiully, Liddy. Have you adopted a new 
character, or are you going to settle this 
youngster at the university too ?”’ 

“You goose!” said Liddy, laughing; 
‘“‘we’re not playing any longer, but 1’ll let you 
have a walk with us it you’re good.” 

She tossed the little one up and down, 
laughing at his glee, and Hugh thought. it a 
prettty picture on the whole. 

Later in the day, when Miss. MacBride and 
Miss Bogie had departed, with many last words 
and arrangements, he found himself alone in 
the little room which Mary’s urgent. ghost was 
said to haunt, alone with Cecilia. 

She was. not playing, though it was the 
twilight hour she generally tilled with her 
yearning music. She had shut and locked the 
little piano tenderly, with a certain finality in 
the action that smote him. Was there, then, 
to be no more music for Cecilia? The thought 
ot poor Cis bruising her fine nature against 
the hard rock of necessity, and. denying its 
yearnings for the sake of sordid cares that a 
little money could have spared, filled him with 
a kind of hot indignation. ‘The sympathy that 
was lavished on the enthusiast who toiled in 
distant fields and neglected his own little acre 
at home always seemed to him a sickly piece 
of sentimentality to be reprobated. Uncle 
Raeburn claimed a martyrdom he had not 
earned; the true martyr was poor Cis—a 
Cecilia without music, 

As he stood by the window she came to him 











with the little key in her hand. Her cheeks 








Somebody, | 


‘were flushed, and her eyes full of a steadfast 


purpose ; just so the brave young bearers of 
‘the palm-branch used to look. 

“T want. you to keep it, Hughie,” she said, 
eagerly; she was young enough yet to play 
‘her part dramatically. ‘I don’t think I could 
‘bear to hear the reels on mamma’s piano. Do 
‘you think it wrong? ” 

‘‘ No,” said Hugh, soberly. 

‘There will be so much to do, you know,” 
she said, bravely, ‘‘that I won't miss it—much. 
And the music is all there when one can come 


‘back to it.” 
strangers in want of rooms, and then we can | 
most of all to find some word that would reach « 
‘her need, thought of the great Cecilia pictures 

‘by the old masters that shine out of dim 

‘foreign galleries as precious legacies from the 

great past. 
ful face.which the old Florentine painted for 
‘her.long-vanished church in his own city. It 
‘is the face of one who has overcome, and to 


Hugh, looking down on her, and longing 


There is the grand, calm, beauti- 


whom life can offer nothing that will tempt or 
trouble: the martyrdom passed before it is in 


‘one sense begun. More true, because more in 
‘sympathy with us and our best longings and 


aspirations. than Cimabue’s saintly lady, is the 
ardent, girlish figure of the Bologna Raphael, 
who in her eager abandonment Jets fall idle 
hands, her ow: arrested music lying at her 
feet while she. listens with rapt, eager look to 
the ‘‘quire invisible”—the angels who make 
the music of another world. 

This Cecilia, in her young grace, with the 
robe of gold and the fenelled band that confines 
her. hair, has all the steep and thorny way 
before her; it ig not even the time of the rose- 
crown yet. 

‘You shall be Raphael’s St. Cocilia,’’ he 
said, smiling down on Qis. ‘‘ You know, Cis, 
her own music is all stilled—fallen into silence 
while she listens to the divine choir that you 
guess at miore than see in the picture. Itsa 
tiner conception, don’t you think, than Lucas 
von Leyden’s, where he makes the angel hold a 
little organ for her to play on, and lets us believe 
that all heaven hushes its own melodies to listen 
to hers?” 

“Til be the waiting Cecilia,” she said, 
smiling at him; ‘‘ but oh, Hugh, the heavenly 
music is sometimes too far off to be heard.” 

‘“‘ And the angel crowned sher with heavenly 
roses, the red roses and the white of Paradise, 
which none but the eye of a believer can see,” 
Hugh was saying to himself as he walked 
home. 

A-fine, poetic thought come down to us from 
the past, and with an inner side of spiritual 
truth if one could but get at it, But immortal 
roses, heaven’s music, the fire, the sword, and 
the palm branch, what are these in this our 
generation but allegories every one? 














Tax new boarders had been established in 
Battle House for about a week—a week into 
which there went an immense deal of youthful 


energy and muscle, and much middle-aged 





loquacity and misdirected effort. Miss Mac- 
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Bride and Miss Bogie may be said to have 
arrived in detachments, each mounting guard 
over a large environment of luggage in the 
shape of bundles and bandboxes, and mysterious 
packages done up in brown paper, which had 
a tendency, after their manner, to come open 
at the wrong place and moment. 

It was Liddy’s belief that all the highway 
from Edinburgh to the house on the meadow’s 
edge was strewn with the tokens of the great 
exodus ; little Liddy, who, bright and busy as 
household fairy, rescued the poor ladies from 
their besieging property, and brought order 
out of chaos. It was wonderful how soon Susan’s 
fiery zeal and Liddel’s deft neatness restored a 
wholesome discipline to the rebellious rooms. 
Susan knocked in nails, hung pictures, stretched 
carpets, hugged to herself all the harder tasks, 
while Liddy unpacked, folded, and arranged 
under a double command of mingled hope and 
despair. All sorts of astonishing and forgotten 
surprises came out of the brown pavcels, at 
which Miss MacBride peered with an investi- 
gating eyeglass, her happy ‘‘eh’s’’ and ‘‘oh’s”’ 
crossed now and then by her comrade’s dismal 
satisfaction when anything was found to be 
broken. To Liddy it was all a pretty play, 
in which there was food for laughter that had 
no unkindly edge. 

When Cecilia came back from school, her 
head aching, her nerves thrilling with much 
tempestuous piano-pounding, she found one 
day a peaceful little nest all lined and fur- 
nished ; there was room now for Miss Bogie’s 
elaborate Berlin wool-work; her impossible 
Isaacs and Rebeccas—her lords, ladies, and 
parrots, more brilliant than convincing as 
works of art! room too, for the flowers that 
grew in happy response to Miss MacBride’s 
sympathy and care. The flowers shaded the 
narrow tall window at which Cecilia had 
dreamed so many dreams, where she had 
been visited by so many voices. Old eyes that 
had no speculation in them, and that took 
life but from hour to hour, looked out now on 
the grey-green world, misty with November 
chills; the peace and good cheer were all 
within. Even to Cecilia, bent on girlish mar- 
tyrdom, even while she felt it hard to live up 
to her new resolutions, it was a snug picture 
of unambitious content: the two old figures 
seated each on one side of the hearth, and the 
cat and dog, rival pets, each allowed by her 
respective mistress to have all the virtues and 
very few of the frailties of humanity, peace- 
fully dividing the dominion of warm hearthrug 
between them. 

Cecilia came in and knelt down, with a timid, 
respectful touch laid on the old dog’s head, 
and looked up in the face of Judy’s mistress. 
It was so difficult for her not to sympathise in 
other people’s happiness, so easy for her to 
count herself selfish and exacting, that she felt 
herself giving a full assent to the new arrange- 
ment. This still life, picture of serene old 
age, had its deep attraction for her own hot 
youth, with all its conquests yet to come; and 
the loyal, unexacting friendship that had been 
a part of her experience ever since she could 
remember, had rest in it for her overwrought 
nerves and weary brain. 

So when Miss MacBride was cheerfully in- 
quisitive about the music lessons, she would 
laugh and protest that her pupils were not 
every one of them embryo Liszts, Rubinsteins, 
or even Pachmanns. 





“Tf they wouldn’t persist in thinking noise 
the one perfection to be aimed at, there might 
be some hope,” she said, “‘ and I can’t conquer 
their inborn love of the pedal. Sometimes I 
feel half inclined to wish it hadn’t been in- 
vented—it is such a refuge of slovenly 
players.” 

“‘Dear me! I mind thinking it gave quite a 
fine finish to a piece ; but then I was no great 
performer. Maria, my dear, would not this be 
the best time?” . 

Miss Bogie, thus mysteriously addressed, rose 
silently from the shelter of her embroidery 
frame, and, going to the window, produced a 
large parcel that had been concealed behind 
the curtain folds. Beneath this brown paper 
wrapping one surprise yet lay hidden, and 
Miss Bogie somewhat artfully prolonged Miss 
MacBride’s impatience and Cecilia’s wonder by 
the slow cautiousness with which she revealed 
its contents. 

‘Tt is for you,” she said, solemnly laying a 
large pile of music sheets on Cecilia’s lap. 
“T’ll never play it any more.” 

“Miss Bogie is so tender-hearted, she has 
so much right feeling,” Miss MacBride struck 
in eagerly, while her friend retired behind the 
embroidery frame, as if modestly bent on flying 
her own praises. ‘And she didn’t think it 
proper that anybody but ‘her own children 
should play on your mother’s piano. And 
what have old folks like us to do with dance 
music now? The MacBrides had their day— 
the best society in the town—and it’s time we 


.made way for you young folks.” 


Cecilia turned over the queer, primitive 
music with dim eyes. The reels, polkas, quad- 
rilles that our great grandmothers played with 
a quaint, staccato touch and a neat precision, 
as if the notes, too boldly struck, might burn 
them. The sentimental Italian ditties they 
warbled are not properly music at all nowadays; 
it belongs to the barbarous centuries of non- 
culture, and is somewhat on a level with the 
art and letters of the dark ages. As a gift it 
had no value, except for the goodwill that 
prompted it. The thin, tinkling compositions 
were all bound with faded blue and pink ribbons, 
and here and there there was an elaborate 
stilted inscription with grandiloquent allusion 
to Miss Bogie’s muse, or Miss Bogie as a siren ; 
sometimes the flatteries were in an Italian, the 
inaccuracy of which was happily hidden from 
Cis. 

‘“‘T played that at the examination,” said 
Miss Bogie, suddenly popping her head round 
the embroidery frame, and pointing to a sheet 
that lay open on Cecilia’s lap, ‘‘when I was 
eighteen. The parents and guardians, besides 
many other distinguished guests, were pre- 
sent.” 

“ And you got a medal as the best musician 
of the institution, Maria,” interposed her friend, 
always eager in praise of another—‘“‘a silver 
medal.”’ 

‘‘T believe it is silver, and in a velvet case,” 
said Miss Bogie, as if it were more modest to 
be not quite sure. ‘Some day I will show it to 
Cecilia. It may serve as an encouragement to 
pursue her studies with diligence.” 

Cis felt quite a little lump in her throat as 
she looked’ and listened. Miss Bogie in a 
white frock, with her waist under the armpits, 
and with long ringlets round her shoulders. 
Miss Bogie, who now wore a woollen “ pelerine” 
and a “ prudence-cap ” above the stiff, sausage- 





like rolls of white hair, held together by little 
tortoiseshell bands. Miss Bogie, with her 
straight back and spectacles, once young, once 
eighteen, once stirred with the applause of her 
fellows, and dreaming, perhaps, of making 
some high niche for herself in the world—all 
this wus very strange. Should she ever be so 
good—ever come out of her disappointments as 
upright, as unembittered ? 

She got up suddenly, and, passing round the 


| frame, kissed the astonished old lady, who was 


laboriously “grounding” a Newfoundland dog 
of a new breed, consoled for the loss of one art 
by the exercise of another. 

Cecilia went off to her room with her gift, 
half laughing, half crying. 

“Tf I may not be a singer, perhaps I shall 
come some day to think Berlin woolwork quite 


a nice substitute,” she said to herself, as she 


put the music very tenderly away. 

Her piano had been removed to her own 
room, and the tears were perhaps.a little nearer 
than the smiles as her eyes fell on it. She 
hesitated a moment, and then she hid Miss 
Bogie’s sheets—the dancing measures to which 
sprightly feet had kept time, and the songs 
which belonged to the.century of spleen and 
vapours, old china and pug dogs—carefully 
away in the Canterbury beside her own; it 
was all alike music of the past now. 

Nobody made any remark about the new 
position of the piano, or the lost key. Susan, 
perhaps, had commanded silence, divining 
Cecilia’s sensitive shrinking from any stirring 


of the subject. The renunciation had been 


made bravely, but not without pain, and Cis 
could not bear a touch on the wound yet. 
There was another and much greater surprise 


than that prepared by Miss Bogie in store for © 


her some little time later, a surprise which 
Liddy kept dangling before her in mysterious 
hints that. bubbled over into laughter every 
time Cecilia opened her large, absent eyes in 
wonder at the little sister’s kittenish ways. 

“Wouldn’t you like something awfully nice 
to happen?” said Liddel one morning as she 
stood at the door speeding Cecilia’s departure. 

“‘Yes,” said Cecilia, soberly, opening her 
umbrella, and gazing out at the falling rain. 

“What?” asked Liddy, turning up a saucy, 
mischievous face under the umbrella. . ‘‘ Don’t 
speer me, Cis; what sort of thing?” 

‘‘Oh, a less muddy road, or a less holey 
umbrella.’’ She glanced up at the worn green 
dome above her head. 

“Nothing else ?”’ 

“Well, that Anna Kay mayn’t make more 
than thirty mistakes, and that Janie Wright 
may have practised ‘La Pluie de Perles’ at 
home for once.” 

“What modesty! Nothing more?” 

“Well,” said Cecilia, pinching her sister's 
chin, ‘‘ shall I wish for a new boarder? ”’ 

‘‘That would be more sensible.” Liddy 
showed all her dimples. ‘Our sixpences have 
gone for naught in the way of advertisements 
as yet. Yes, my dear, wish for a new boarder, 
by all means ! : 

“ There’s nobody coming to board with us, 
Nobody coming to pay.” 

She went off, laughing, to her work, while 
Cis grappled with the problem of her skirts 
and the mud, and braced herself to hear the 
“Carnival of Venice” tortured in a dozen 
different ways on the much-enduring piano. 


Liddy’s great mystery presented itself in this 
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wise. She was one day vigorously shaking 
her little blue-checked duster with defiance at 
the clean, wintry sky, when from her perch at 
an upper window she saw a strange figure 
approaching by the lane. A visitor who came 
this way must either have as his goal Battle 
House or the mill, and this was clearly no 
baker or meal dealer intent on business ; it 
was such an unusual figure that Liddy'’s 
glances became engrossed, and she leaned a 
little more out of the casement to command a 
better view. 

A tall man, whose height was somewhat 
lessened by @ squareness of shoulder and a 
fulness of chest, more often seen abroad than 
in England, clothes that were poor and old in 
themselves, and must have been ill-fitting from 
the first, and quite a mane of brown hair fall- 
ing behind the ears. This was all Liddy was 
sure of, but as the stranger drew nearer she 
noticed that he wore a little cloth cap, which 
her quick imagination rather than her expe- 
perience told her must be a studenten-hut, and 
that he carried with an almost parental care- 
fulness what could be nothing else in the 
world but a violin-case. 

The colour came up warm into her cheeks as 
she heard the modest tinkle of the bell, and 
knew that her guesses must hover near the truth. 

“Good old Hugh!” she said, clapping her 
hands, and abandoning the duster to run less 
cumbered downstairs; ‘‘here’s our musical 
boarder, and he’s not the big drum!” 

By the time Liddy had reached the sitting- 
room, the stranger was already in parley with 
Susan, Aunt Jessie acting the_part of pro- 
priety, silent and acquiescent. (Aunt Jessie 
had the comfortable quality of usually agree- 
ing with the last speaker). '; Liddy was too 
late for the preliminaries, but'she saw Hugh’s 
card on the table and felt reassured; if she 
needed a still more convincing proof that this 
was indeed the ideal boarder, she had it in the 
explanations and warnings Susan was giving. 
No one should blindly take up his residence in 
Battle House with any illusions it was in her 
power to dispel. 

“It is a long way from town,” she said, 
“and there is not even an omnibus. It is 
muddy in winter and dusty in summer, and if 
you teach you may find yourself annoyingly 
late for your appointments.”’ 

“Na, mein Fraulein,” said the German (for 
Liddy had rightly guessed hia nationality), “a 
man can be master of his time, if he wills, is 
not that so?’ His broken accent had a ring 
of good humour. ‘‘ And to walk, that is good; 
it fills him so’’—he swelled out his big chest— 
“with health, and the singing and the playing 
goes the better for it. We. understand each 
other, do we not?” 

At this juncture, Liddy, who had remained 
in mouse-like silence at the door, was irrgsis- 
tibly drawn to the table where the violin lay. 
She weat forward softly, anddaid a finger on the 
shabby case, while she sought Susan’s face 
with eager eyes. Surely, Susan would re- 
member Cecilia, and not turn away this incar- 
nation of music from the very door ! 


The little motion caught the stranger’s quick , 


ear, and perhaps some of her eagerness subtly 
made itself felt, for he turned a rugged face 
full of goodwill towards her. 

“You play?” he said, quickly, and the 


eyes behind the spectacles gleamed benignantly 
on Liddy’s blushing face and saucy curls. 








Liddy shook her head. 

‘Not I,” she said, ‘‘ but my sister; not this 
one, but another, who is giving lessons just 
now. She plays and sings like—like an angel.” 

Liddy’s words were double-edged, and had 
a side for Susan’s ear. She felt that it would 
be quite wicked to lose this rare chance of 
culture for Cis. To be sure, she knew nothing 
at all of the stranger, beyond the fact that 
Hugh, who sang no better than a raven, had 
recommended him; but Liddy shared the 
popular belief that a German who wore spec- 

‘tacles and shabby clothes, and had long hair 
and big feet, and carried about a fiddle-case as 
if it were a baby, must be a perfect exponent 
of melody. About the quality of his music 
she could not judge, but’ that seemed to her 
quite «a secondary consideration. Someone 
who could play more or less well, or, better 
still, who could sing, was of the first im- 
portance. 

“ Liddy,” said Susan, coming out of a brown. 
study, ‘‘ this is Herr Konig, professor of music, 
who wishes to come and live with us.” She 
glanced down at the references the Pro- 
fessor had honourably presented, and at Hugh’s 
card and scribbled message lying near, and at 
the sight of them her wavering decision seemed 
to gather strength. 

“Will you go and open the shutters of the 
west room,” she said, ‘and perhaps Herr 
Konig will look at it presently.” 

Liddy fled like an arrow from the bow—too 
eager to linger for further instructions. The 
west room had the advantage of remoteness in 
the long, low, rambling house which was 
larger than the family needs; it was, indeed, 
at the end of a wing but rarely used, and a 
baize-covered door effectually deadened any 
sounds that might pass too urgently from it to 
the other parts of the house. Susan’s practical 
memory had helped her to these particulars ; 
it’was she, too, who had remembered that the 
room in the western gable was the most aloof 
from the dull thunder of the mill, and that its 
long narrow windows looked out on a stretch 
of peaceful, willow-bordered meadow, that 
might either be inspiring to a composer, or 
restful to a weary teacher. 

How Susan and the new boarder “ under- 
took” each other was a little secret that never 
transpired. Liddy found herself banished 
from the discussion of ways and means, and 
even Aunt Jessie was not present at the final 
arrangement, It only needed one glance atthe 
Professor’s coat and at his boots to know that 
though he might have unlimited genius, he 
had very little money. Perhaps Susan 
balanced Cecilia’s delight against the Teutonic 
appetite that Herr Konig’s large frame bespoke. 
To give Cecilia pleasure she would have fed 
and clothed him too, for nothing, if that had 
been possible. 

Her proposal, whatever it was, and it was 
certain to be Quixotic, was entirely satisfactory 
to the Professor’s simple mind and slender 
purse. He expressed quite a childish de- 
light at the aspect of the west room, shook a 
dissenting finger at Liddy’s hint of a carpet 
and curtains; he would have neither of themn— 
mere traps and deadeners of sound ; he even 
found something pretty—in spite of his own 
Jean Paul—to say of the grey sadness that 
lay on the far-stretching landscape, and he 
went off suddenly, long hair and coat-tails fly- 





ing, violin hugged close, leaving Liddy as 


joyous as a thrush in springtime, and already 
full of plans to make the west room as charm- 
ing as its bareness and the new boarder’s 
prohibitions would allow. 

Miss MacBride and Miss Bogie, when news 
reached them ofthe new guest, did not at all 
share Liddy’s enthusiasm. Their ideas of 
music as a profession were several generations 
old, and had indeed remained: crystallized at 
the stage when it was the fashion to pour con- 
tempt on “ fiddlers,” and to consider foreigners 
in general as “mostly fools,” except when 
they were knaves. Of course, young ladies 
niust be taught all the accomplishments, and 
be “finished” in music as in other graces ; 
therefore, there must be teachers; but a young 
lady who could impart a mild tinkling, and 
put a few stock “ pieces” into a pupil’s head, 
was enough for any proper person’s wants. 
But this importation of Germans—talking a 
language nobody could understand, and with 
the most dreadful revolutionary ideas ! 

Miss MacBride’ held up her hands in horror. 

‘Indeed, my dear Susan, it isn’t proper. 
You don’t know anything: about this per- 
son——” 

‘Hugh says he has the strongest recom- 
mendation of him from a lady he can trust— 
the mother of the boys he teaches. He is a 
first-rate musician, and is sure to get on when 
he has been here a little longer.”’ 

‘‘ He’s certain to be a social democrat,” said 
Miss Bogie, who loved ‘large terms, whether 
she understood them or not. 

“Oh!” cried Miss MacBride, in genuine dis- 
tress; ‘‘I wish you had consulted us, my dear 
—our larger experience—to be sure there is 
your aunt~a married woman—which we can’t 
pretend to be—if she has sanctioned this step, 
we must.of course be silent, but——” 

Aunt Jessie, thus flatteringly appealed to, 
basely went over to the other side. Her mind 
was of the “empty bucket” order—always 
ready to have new ideas pumped into it. 

“IT don’t like foreigners,” she said. ‘I 
once employed a French dressmaker, and she 
overcharged me shamefully and kept back all 
the cuttings of the silk. It was a blue silk, 
and it cost-——”’ 

“Yes,” cried Miss MacBride, anxious to 
avoid a digression from the all-important dis- 
cussion, ‘“‘we cannot be too careful in our 
dealings with people of another nationality. 
Have you quite fixed, Susan, or couldn’t you 
write a little note declining the gentleman’s 
proposals? Think of Cecilia, with her delicate 
susceptibilities——” 

“Tt was Cecilia I thought of chiefly,” Susan 
answered, with grave patience. ‘I hope she 
will get a little pleasure from the Professor's 
music. Surely with three mothers to take care 
of us, we may do as we choose and be safe from 
disagreeable remarks.” 

Miss MacBride, however, remained uncon- 
vinced. Even the sight of the Professor, a few 
days later, in his shirt sleeves helping and 
directing several men to dismember his piano, 
which had arrived in a van, and tenderly 
carrying portions of it up the spiral staircase, 
did nothing to reconcile her. 

She peered at him from the safe shelter of 
a distant doorway, and from that remote-stand- 
point declared herself quite certain that he was 
a member of an itinerant German band, who 
used to select the lamp-post under the MacBride 
mansion as a convenient centre of discord. 
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‘I’m sure it’s the same man, only older, of 
course,” she assured Miss Bogie, ‘and perhaps 
with more hair. He was the leader, you know, 
and ke got a shilling every Saturday night as 
regularly as poor papa wound the clock. I 
declare, Maria, it’s hardly proper.’’ 

Miss Bogie was sure it was highly improper, 
and very embarrassing. 

‘‘ What if we should meet him on the stair- 
case ?”’ 

“You must look as if you didn’t know 
German,” said Miss MacBride, promptly, which, 
after all, Miss Bogie might do without any strain 
on her conscience. 

“If he plays on the Sabbath, Maria, we'll 
have to leave, unless ””—she saw a loophole of 
escape from her own stern decree—“ unless he 
plays when we’re all at church—when it’s the 
servant girl’s day out. And even then, I don’t 
know if it would be right. Somebody might 
hear him from the road.” 

Miss Bogie shook her head sadly. In spite 
of her stiff backbone, and her air of having 
done with every species of vanity, there lurked, 
perhaps, in some dim recess an unrouted regret 
that she had bequeathed all that goodly stock 
of music to Cecilia; it would have been only 
dignified to let the Professor know that others 
understood the art, and were once considered 
proficients in it as well as he. 

With this double opposition, and Aunt Jessie 
never safely to be counted on as an ally. 
Liddy had a great difficulty in preserving the 
little secret which she had set her heart on 
keeping as a happy surprise for Cecilia. 

If Cis had not been such a dreamer—always 
visited by spirit voices that shut out the grosser 
earthly sounds—she must have felt the stir 
and ferment in the air; she did, indeed, per- 
ceive certain mysterious warnings and injunc- 
tions that at this time coloured the talk of the 
two old friends whom she daily went to see in 
her own old room; but when moral precepts are 
delivered without apparent applicability to any 
particular case, they are apt to make no deeper 
impression than did the solid maxims in thin 
half-text over which we laboriously travelled 
with inky fingers in our childish days. 

To Cecilia, who often lost the thread of the 
talk that kept others briskly alert, this passed 
over her with so much else~with much that 
was less pure and fair than her own dreams— 
with some things that she was the loser in not 
making her own. 

Liddy, to whom warnings could be addressed 
without a parable, received many of them; 
stories of insinuating foreigners who turned 
out wolves in disguise, and of others who had 
pretended to be young and handsome princes, 
and had wooed and won rich young ladies before 
someone thdught of looking them up in the 
Almanach de Gotha. 

‘But our professor is not young,” cried 
Liddy, who did not see the logic of this argu- 
ment; ‘he is forty at least, and there are no 
rich young ladies for him here. We are all 
as poor as the Cinderellas who have no fairy 
godmothers,”’ 

So Liddy ran up little muslin blinds for the 
good German’s windows, and re-arranged the 
furniture a great many times to try and make 
it look a handsome suite, instead of only the 
wrecks and waifs of former prosperity. The 
long room looked bare in spite of the forbidden 
island of carpet under the piano stool, but the 
music was there—great piles of it, yellow, old 


and rather tattered, at which she gazed with 
deep respect. Was it not so much garnered 
joy for Cis? : 

By-and-by, when the Professor arrived with 
a small hairy trunk as his sole personal 
luggage, and asked for a cup of milk and a 
slice of bread for supper, Liddy’s satisfaction 
was complete. She had secured her song-bird 
—a song-bird of delightfully simple habits— 
and now for his song. 

Ah, yes! that was there, too—good as even 
untaught Liddy, with only her true instinct as 
guide, could tell—good enough to draw the 
reluctant and protesting Miss MacBride out to 
the corridor ; good enough to make it a moment 
without alloy when Cis could be coaxed up- 
stairs, weary from her work—half smiling, 
half resisting—not quite whole-hearted as she 
yielded to Liddy’s freak. 

‘* What am I to come upstairs for?’ Cis was 
asking. ‘Is it Miss Bogie who is going to 
sing ?”’ 

And had not Liddy—choking back her breath 
so as not to lose a sound—her revenge as the 
two girls stood in the corridor, dark but for a 
narrow stream of light that came from the door 
of the next room left by happy accident a little 
ajar ?—light that fell on Cis’s awakened, trans- 


a wave of noble melody. Presently a deep, 
mellow voice rose above the notes of the piano; 
it was Schubert’s dramatic music that makes so 
fit a setting for the weird ballad of “ The Erl- 
Konig”; perfect music wedded to a perfect 
story—the flying triplet of the horse’s feet, the 
child's questions, the father’s agonised answers. 
You hear it all, even if you do not know the 
legend, in the rhythmic ebb and flow of the 
melody that falls at last to the impressive and 
awe-inspiring conclusion, ‘‘ war toot,” with 
which the tragedy stops short. 

Cecilia’s colour came with every pulse-beat ; 
her eyes shone with a strange light. Liddy 
looked at her, half glad and first a little 
frightened, wishing Cis would laugh as she 
did. 

“Come,” she said gently, when the ballad 
ended and the player stopped. ‘Come, Cis, 
come’’—she put an arm round her sister— 
‘‘and I will tell you everything; you are 
always going to have music in your life now, 
poor Cis.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT.* 
—_—_—i00— 


HE musical gleanings from these deeply 
interesting volumes aré unfortunately 
small in bulk. It is one of the disadvan- 
tages of the form in which the memoirs 

are cast that certain sides of George Eliot’s 
emotional life are imperfectly indicated. Nume- 
rous passages in her writings, and many pregnant 
single phrases, revealed to those who read with 
understanding that George Eliot knew the power 
of music, not merely as a supremely sensitive 
hearer, but as one who could herself waken the 
winged spirits. Her attendance at the best 
concerts in London was, of course, a matter of 
wide observation, and it was at the Saturday 
Popular Convert, on December 18th, 1880, that 
she caught the cold from the effects of which, 


figured face; light that carried on its wings. 


four days afterwards, she died. She went with 
the single purpose of artistic enjoyment, saying 
that ‘‘the Monday Popular Concerts in St, 
James’s Hall are our easiest. and cheapest 
pleasures. I go in my bonnet; we sit in the 
cheapest places, and hear to perfection.” If, 
among her correspondents, she had had one of a 
strong musical bias, we should doubtless have 
found many notable records of her intenser 
spiritual experiences under the sway of music, 
She writes that she knew a number of Beethoven's 
sonatas—knew them, that is, in their inner 
meaning, as well as-technical means. At one 
time, too, a select quartet party met in her house, 
and in speaking of these her exquisite literary 
instinct is seen by her characterising one of the 
players as having no sense of a negative in him, 
The instrumentalist who cannot hold his own 
part in a string conversation could not be more 
happily hit off. It is interesting, though not 
surprising, to learn that she regarded Beethoven’s 
‘« Adelaide ’’.as the ze Jlus ultra of passionate 
song. Some of the musical references in her 
letters are to Liszt, who was in Weimar in 1854, 
when George Eliot and Lewes were together 


they made famous. She says :— 


“ About the middle of September the theatre opened, 
We went to hear ‘ Ernani.’ 

“Liszt looked splendid as he conducted the opera. 
The grand outline of his face and his floating hair were 
seen to advantage as they were thrown into dark relief 
by the stage lamps.”’ : 


And again, after a breakfast, to which they were 
invited at his house, The Altenberg— 


“We were shown into the garden, where, in a saloon 
formed by the overarching trees, déjeuner was set out. 
We tound there (the names of some oi tne guests follow), 
I sat next to Liszt, and my great delight was in watching 
him and in observing the sweetness of his expression. 
Genuine benevolence and tenderness beam trom his 
whole countenance, and his manner isin perfect harmony 
with it. Then came the thing I had been longing tor— 
his playing. 1 sat near him, so that | could see both his 
hands and face. For the first time in my life 1 beheld 
real inspiration, for the first time I heard the true tones 
of the piano. He played one of his own compositions, 
one of a series of religious fantasia, There was nothing 
strange or excessive 1n his manner. His maniputation 
of the instrument was quiet and easy, and his face was 
simply grand—lips compressed and head thrown a little 
backward. When the music expressed quiet rapture or 
devotion, a smile fluttered over nis features ; when it was 
triumphant, his nostrils dilated. There was nothing 
petty or egoistic to mar the picture.” 

* 





THE HARMONIUM: HOW TO USE IT.* 


rendered a service to all students of the harmo- 
nium, and especially to those who are striving to. 
master the instrument without regular personal 
tuition. The book is a compendium of all that a 
learner could possibly want to know from the 
moment that he conceived the desire to procure 
an instrument and begin practice to the time 
when he was enjoying the reward of that practice. 
Mr. Grieve assumes nothing, and yet his expla- 
nations are never tedious, even to those who do 
not stand in need of them, the reason being that 
he takes a fresh mind to his subject, and writes 
graphically and with the air of a man who has 
something to say. The construction of the 
instrument is explained, and many homely but 
necessary hints given for its care; thén having 
imparted some notion of the mechanism the 
learner is controlling, Mr. Grieve leads him up 4 
gently-inclined plane of combined theory and 
practice. Anyone honestly committing himself 
to the author’s guidance would probably be 
surprised at the altitude he had so smoothly 
reached. It is doubtful whether any treatise at 
once so practical,-so simple and exhaustive, and, 


ever before been available. 
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* B. Kobler and Son, Edinburgh, 


studying Goethe and Schiller in the town which, 


Mk. J. C. GRIEVE, the writer of this work, has : 


it may be added, so cheap as Mr. Grieves’s, has 
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HE two musical events of chief interest 
during the past month have been-of very 
diverse character— Berlioz’s colossal ‘‘ Te 

‘e” Deum,”’ performed at the Crystal Palace 
for the first time in this country, and Mr. Goring 
Thomas’s new English opera, ‘‘ Nadeschda,’’ bril- 
liantly successful at Drury Lane, where it was 
given under Mr, Carl Rosa’s auspices. As the 
latter work has been déalt with in detail on 
another page, only a few words as to the per- 
formance itself need be given here, All the artists 
worked most zealously, and the composer .was 
certainly fortunate in the interpreters of his 
music. Mme. Valleria, although suffering from 
the effects of an accident at rehearsal, was a 
charming—an almost ideal Nadeschda. She 
sings with admirable dramatic feeling and pathos, 
and acts the part to the life. Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, as Voldemar, does his best to repre- 
sent the impassioned lover, and sings with true 
earnestness and expression. Mr. Leslie Crotty 
appears to be always doomed to represent the 
deep-dyed villain—but he does so well in the part 
of the brutal Ivan that his doom will probably be 
prolonged. How curiously his voice resembles 
Mr. Santley’s! Miss Josephine Yorke stormed in 
splendid style as the-Princess Natalia, and Mr. 
Burgon was excellent as Ostap.. Mr. Randegger 
conducted, and the keen-eyed Mr. Augustus 
Harris superintended the stage arrangements. 


HEINE wrote of Berlioz :— ‘‘ He is a colossal 
nightingale, a lark the size of an eagle, such as 
people say existed in the world before the Flood.’’ 
He certainly liked to do things on the biggest scale, 
The ‘‘ Te Deum”’ given at the Crystal Palace on 
the 18th is written for three choirs, an orchestra 
of 134 executants, and the organ. There are 
some tremendous effects in it, especially in the 
choruses ‘‘ Tibi omnes’’ and ‘‘ Judex crederis.’”’ 
Very fine is the long-drawn phrase of the 
“Sanctus,’” followed by the thunderous acclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Deus Sabaoth.”? The work, taken as a 
whole, is one so striking and so beautiful that it 
could not have failed long ago to have been known 
and frequently performed if it were not for the 
extraordinary forces required to be massed for 
its execution. The performance under Mr. 
Manns’s baton was remarkably fine. The fresh 
voices of the boys in the grand broad melody of 
the introductory ‘‘Te Deum’”’ and in the other 
triple choruses, produced an admirable effect, 
and all the singers, including Mr. Harper 
Kearton, who gave a careful rendering of the 
tenor solo, deserve hearty commendation; as 
does also Mr. A. J. Eyre’s artistic handling of 
the organ. In the first part Wagner’s solemn 
‘‘ Parsifal’’ prelude and Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ”’ overture were played. 


THE review of the other Crystal Palace 
concerts, the series of which are now brought 
to a conclusion, need not be a lengthy one. 
On March 21st a very interesting programme, 
showing the advance mf&de in_ instrumental 
music, and commencing with a sonata for 
double orchestra, composed by Gabrieli (1557), 
for viola and violoncello, cornet, and seven trom- 
bones (!), and concluding with the “ Walkyrie’s 
Ride’? by Wagner, was given. | Bach's lively 
suite in D, part of Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, 
and a fine air from Handel’s “‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s 
Day,”? sung by Mrs. Hutchinson, were also 
included. On the following Saturday a programme 
chosen from Beethoven’s works (he died on March 
26, 1827) was given with the now yearly perform- 





ance of the great Choral Symphony. On April 
4th Berlioz’s fine but unequal ‘‘ Harold in Italy’’ 
Symphony (patched up from a piece for viola 
and orchestra, commissioned by Paganini) was 
played, Herr Krause giving an excellent rendering 
of the solo part; and Wagner’s magnificent 
tone-picture ‘‘ Waldweben,”’ from ‘‘Siegfried,”’ and 
a rather commonplace Festival March from Gold- 
mark’s ‘Queen of Sheba,’’ were the other principal 
orchestral pieces. Mrs. Jessie Morrison played 
Weber’s ‘‘Concertstiick’’ and some solos by 
Liszt and Raff with care, if not brilliancy, and 
Mr. Lloyd sang Walther’s Prize Song as only a 
‘‘mastersinger’’ can. At the concert ‘on the 
following Saturday M. Fischer, a ’cellist of un- 
doubted merit, played very skilfully St. Saéns’ 
concerto No. 1 and some shorter pieces, and 
Beethoven’s No. 7 ‘Symphony—in some respects 
his finest—went splendidly. No summer concerts 
quite make up for the want of these delightful 
ones at the Crystal Palace. 


THE Philharmonic Sogiety’s concert on 
March 26th, despite the disappointment caused 
by Herr Wilhelmj’s absence, was one of the most 
crowded of the season. Herr Joachim sur- 
mounted in brilliant style the enormous difficulties 
of Brahms’s violin concerto, but could not quite 
contrive to interest the audience in a work that 
betrays little touch of genius. Signor Bottesini, 
with his “‘ Elegia and Tarantella,’’ astonished and 
delighted the lovers of fours de force, and a very 
graceful and pretty ‘‘ Serenade,’’ by Mr. Thomas 
Wingham, was warmly applauded, as it deserved 
to be. The performance of Schumann’s Sym- 
phony in C, conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
was one of the finest given for a long time. 
With so much that was excellent, the vocal selec- 
tions may charitably be passed over in silence. 


THE London Musical Society, conducted by 
Mr. Joseph Barnby, always show a laudable 
desire to explore the region of novelties, and at 
their last concert produced three works by German 
composers, none of which had been heard before in 
this country. The concert began witha selection 
of Dvordk’s ‘‘Legenden,’’ full of the wild, 
romantic grace and quaintness that, thanks to 
the Bohemian composer, we now associate with 
Sclavonic music. Then came Schumann’s 
‘* Singer’s Curse,’’ which is neither terrible nor 
impressive, but simply wearisome. It was written 
at a time when the great composer’s mind was 
already under the cloud which obscured his last 
days. Herr Rheinberger’s ‘‘Cristoforus,”” con- 
taining some effective choral writing, occasionally 
reminding one of Mendelssohn, with much to 
charm and interest in the vocal and orchestral 
treatment, concluded the concert. The solo parts 
were well taken by Miss Carlotta Elliot, Miss Lena 
Little, Mr. H. Piercy, and Mr. Thorndike. The 
choral singing was also good, but the performance 
of the orchestra might have been improved upon. 


THE composer who, in default of finding a 
manager willing to produce his opera, determines 
to produce it himself, has evidently the courage 
of his opinions. Herr Bonawitz has himself 
written both the libretto and music of his opera 
‘‘Irma,”’ and in so doing may be classed with 
Wagner but there we fear the resemblance 
ends. Irma is a pretty gipsy beloved by a noble 
stranger, who weds her, and she is also beloved 
by a scoundrelly gipsy, who shoots the bridegroom 
on the wedding day. The bridegroom’s ghost 
appears in the last act, and as soon as the heroine 
and the villain have very properly expired, the 
opera is brought to an end. The music¢ is not 
without cleverness, and some of the numbers are 
bright, tuneful, and instinct with the true Tzigane 
flavour. But it was impossible to feel much in- 


Rose Hersee sang het best as the heroine, and 
the other principals, evidently novices on the 
stage, at least gave proof of their good intentions. 
Two performances were given, under Herr Bona- 
witz’s direction, in St. George’s Hall, and we 
only regtet that for want of a little literary faculty 
so plucky an attempt should have only secured a 
mediocre measure of success. 


ALTHOUGH the most notable event so far of Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s campaign at Drury Lane has been 
‘* Nadeschda,’’ the other performances have by no 
means been devoid of interest. On Easter Monday, 
the opening night, “ Maritana’’ reappeared 
fresh and pretty as ever, with Mme. Georgina 
Burns in the title rdle and Mr. Maas as the 
reckless Don Caesar de Bazan. The audience 
clamoured as eagerly for encores, as if ‘‘ Turn on, 
old Time,’’ ‘‘ Let me like a soldier fall,’’ and the 
other favourite airs, had never been heard before 
rand might never be again. Both in this opera 
and as Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust’’ and as “ Lucia,”’ 
Mme. Georgina Burns showed the marked 
advance that she has made in her art, Her 
singing is as brilliant as ever, while her voice has 
gained in. strength; and-her acting is marked by 
singular grace and intelligence. Mr. Maas has not 
developed in acting power, but the charm of his 
voice and style must always be delightful, whether 
on the stage or on the concert platform. Mr. 
Ludwig and Mr. Crotty have quite sustained 
their old reputations, and Mr. Burgon has shown 
himself a useful if not brilliant recruit. Mme. 
Marie Roze in ‘‘Carmen,’’ ‘‘ Trovatore,’’ and 
‘‘ Fidelio” has sung’and acted with all her wonted 
cleverness and earnestness, though her voice 
appears to be somewhat fatigued and in need of 
rest after the long provincial labours through 
which she has passed. Miss Clara Parry, Miss 
Marian Burton, and Mme. Josephine Yorke, the 
latter especially, as Azucena, have also done 
good service. The band, under Mr. Randegger 
and Mr. Goossens, has been quite up to the mark, 
though at times the accompaniments might have 
been more subdued with advantage. 


THE other concerts of the month can only be 
briefly dealt with—not from any want of interest 
in the performers or the music, but because both 
have for the most part been familiar, and frequently 
commented on before. ‘‘ Elijah,’’ with Miss Anna 
Williams, Mme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd,and Mr. 
Santley, has been given by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society at their last concert this season; an admi- 
rable performance of the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,’’ with 
Mme. Albani as the Shulamite, and Mr. A. C, Mac- 
kenzie conducting, took place at St. James’s 
Hall; and in the same place, on April 18th, Signor 
Sarasate, the renowned Spanish violinist, reap- 
peared at the first of a series of concerts, and 
showed that his sweetness of tone and brilliancy 
of execution are even more unrivalled than ever. 
Miss Clara Myers, a rising young contralto singer, 
gave a very pleasant concert at the Lyric Club- 
rooms, and Mr. De Lara and Mr. Henry Logé, 
aided by a host of talent, produced some new and 
charming songs at their concert in Princes’ Hall, 
several of which are almost certain to become 
popular, ‘‘Frangois the Radical,’’ an adapta- 
tion from a French opera bouffe by Bernicat, a 
poor young composer who died before hearing 
his work performed, and containing some remark. 
ably pretty music, has been given by Miss Kate 
Santley at the Royalty Theatre; but, owing to 
the weakness of the libretto, it had not a long 
run. The welcome return of Mme, Christine 
Nilsson to sing at the Royal Albert Hall at 
one of the monster ballad concerts, now a speciality 
of that place, must also be mentioned, and it is 
to be sincerely hoped that this gifted Jrima donna 
will during the present season be heard not only 
at concerts, but also on the stage, from which in 








terest in so weak and hackneyed a plot. Mme. 





London she has too long been absent. J. J. B. 
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£0: 

— A description of a new musical instrument by Mr. 
Thomas Machell, of Glasgow, has reached us. The 
inventor claims to have solved the problem which has 
long occupied the attention of musical inventors ; that 
of obtaining an instrument compact in form, and capable 
of giving forth pure, suetained, and syinpathetic musical 
sounds ; an instrument that, when oncein tune, will remain 
constantly in tune, and will be under the control of keys 
and mechanism to be relied on in any climate, and under 
any conditions, short of direct abuse. 

— Another new invention applicable to the piano has 
been announced by Messrs. Metzler, whose ‘ Organo- 
Pianos” include the application of a very ingenious 
novelty, the invention of an Italian, the patent of which 
has been secured by the eminent firm above named. 
The action of a pedal sets in very rapid motion a set of 
very small hammers (placed behind the regular piano- 
forte hammers), the incessant gentle action of which 
against the strings (so long as the pedal is used) causes 
a sustained sound, resembling that of a sweet-toned 
wind instrument. This may be used either independently 
of, or in conjuction with, the pianoforte, and each hand 
inay be used for either effect alone—thus allowing a sus- 
tsined harmonic accompaniment with one hand, in con- 
trast with brilliant passages to the other. 

— We are requested to announce that twenty-five 
guineas have been generously offered by a Lady Associ- 
ate of the Musical Artists’ Society, to be awarded as a 
prize for the best quartett for stringed instruments. 
The council therefore announce that Znglisk male or 
female musicians, under thirty years of age, will be 
eligible as competitors, and should send their composi- 
tions to the hon. secretary, on or before December 1, 
1885. The conditions and particulars relating to the 
award of the prize may be obtained of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, hon, secretary, ‘The Woodlands,’ 8y, Maida 
Vale, London. 

— The anniversary festival of the Royal Society of 
Musicians will take place at St. James’s Hall on May 7th, 
when the chair will be taken by Mr. Santley. 

— Johnson's charming couplet in his epitaph on 
Claudius Philips, the musician— 

“ Sleep, undisturbed, within this peaceful shrine 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine,” 
has been inscribed upon a marble monument recently 
erected in the old parish church at Waterford to the 
memory of the late Countess of Essex, the celebrated 
prima donna, whose maiden name was Catherine 
Stephens, 

— From America there comes news of the immense 
success which the Patti season has had in California. 
In San Francisco, according to old custom, the seats 
were sold by auction, and 20,000 dollars was the small 
premium people paid for the right of selecting their 
seats. Highly entertaining is the description of the 
manner in which the auctioneer began his operations. 
“ When the vivacious Eldridge mounted the auctioneer’s 
rostrum he was greeted with cheers and funny remarks, 
and the roar of voices increased as he pulled off his hat, 
coat, collar, and necktie, pushed back his shirt sleeves, 
and made his best bow to the audience.” Every one of 
the 600 seats outside the gallery was sold, and the sum 
total realised was fully twenty-five per cent. more than 
that of the last season’s sale. The S¢, Louss Democrat, in 
a very witty manner, gets over the statement of her age. 
Her portraits are given as a child and as a lady; under the 
first are the words, “ Patti at eight; under the last, 
“ Patti at—at—at—present.” 

— Mine. Patti attended a concert of Mlle. Nevada in 
San Fransisco, and threw a bouquet to the singer. “ Few 
people understood the significance of Mme. Patti's 
offering,” said Colonel Mapleson, “They said, ‘O, it is 
done for effect!’ but I assure you it was not done for 
effect. It was an expression of approval. Mme. Patti 
said to me that she was very much pleased with Miss 
Nevada's voice. Had she not been, she would not have 
throwa her the bouquet, as she is very conscientious 
about seeming to approve the efforts of undeserving 
singers. Mme. Albani, for instance, is the dearest friend 
of Mme. Patti, and frequently visits her at her Welsh 
castle, Upon one occasion when Mme. Albani was to 
sing, Mme. Patti occupied a box as she did last evening. 
She was not pleased, and did not give the bouquet she 
had brought to present to her,” 








— Franz Abt, the well-known musical composer, who 
died at Wiesbaden, on April 2nd, was born at Eilenberg, 
in Saxony, on December 22nd, 1819, and was conse- 
quently in his sixty-sixth year at the time of his decease. 
A younger son of a Protestant divine, Franz Abt was 
himself intended for the Church, and studied theology 
with considerable ardour at the University of Leipsic ; 
but his passion for music overcame his ecclesiastical 
vocation, and he became a popular composer at a com- 
paratively early age. When only two-and-twenty he 
was appointed conductor of the orchestra in the Opera- 
house at Berne, and a little latter he occupied a similar 
post at Zurich. In 1852 the then reigning Duke of 
Brunswick nominated Abt his Court Director of Music. 
He was an excellent conductor and teacher of singing; 
in England, however, be has chiefly been known as a 
composer of “Lieder.” ‘‘Die Schwalben” “ Gute 
Nacht” are still familiar to English concert-room and 
amateur singers. 

— A good story is going the rounds of the /oyers of 
the American theatres in connection with Signor Arditi, 
the talented conductor. While the troupe were in 
Philadelphia, previous to their departure for California, 
the Signor was promenading one of the principal 
thoroughfares of “The Quaker City,” when his ear 
caught the strains of the ‘‘ I] Bacio” waltz, of which he 
himself is the author. Walking in the direction from 
which the sounds proceeded, he discovered a blind 
cripple grinding out the air from a decrepit hand-organ. 
The drawling time at which the melody was ground out 
agonised the composer, and he remonstrated with the 
man at the crank for the manner in which his gem was 
being murdered. He received an impertinent retort, and 
was told to take hold himself if he could do it any 
better, which he immediately complied with, and, seizing 
the organ, ground out the air in a manner satisfactory to 
himself as well as highly amusing to the crowd of 
bystanders who had by this time gathered in the vicinity, 
thinking a harmless musical lunatic had escaped from his 
keeper. He played the air through, however, and after 
rewarding the proprietor of the organ liberally, sauntered 
on, regardless of the jeers of the crowd, 

— Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously 
pleased, through Sir Henry Ponsonby, to grant Mr. 
A. J. Caldicott, the director of music at the new Albert 
Palace, permission to introduce the chorale, ‘“ Gotha,” 
composed by the late Prince Consort, in the ode specially 
written by Mr. Barrett, which will be performed at the 
approaching inaugural ceremony. 

— Herr Antonin Dvorak arrived in London last week 
to conduct his new symphony at the Philharmonic 
Concert. 

— Senor Sarasate is on a provincial concert tour in 
England. 

— Mr. Charles Hallé begins his Saturday afternoon 
recitals in Princes’ Hall on gth inst. 

— Hans Richter commenced the eleventh series of his 
concerts at St. James’s Hall on 27th ult. 

— Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “Scandinavian” Symphony 
was performed on Sunday, 12th April, at the concerts of 
the Cirque d’Hiver, Paris, under the direction of 
Benjamin Godard. The work was excellently rendered 
and very favourably received. 

— The Dundee Choral Union, following the good 
example of the Broughty Ferry Society, have resolved 
to take up A. C. Mackenzie's “ Rose of Sharon” next 
year, and Mr. Mackenzie has consented to conduct. 

— “Irma,” an opera in three acts, was recently pro- 
duced at St. George’s Hall. The original text and the 
music are both by Herr J. H. Bonawitz. The English 
version of the text of “Irma” is by Mr. Sinclair Dunn. 

— The competition for the Llewelyn Thomas gold 
medal took place at the Royal Academy of Music on 
13th April. The examiners were Messrs. Fred. King, 
G. E. Willing, and W. Ganz (chairman). There were 
nineteen candidates. The medal was awarded to 
Blanche Murray. In the competition for the Evill 
prize, held with the same examiners, there were five 
candidates. The prize was awarded to Charles Copland. 
For the Santley prize there were six candidates. It was 
awarded to Septimus B, Webbe. 

— The London branch of the United Richard 
Wagner Society have issued a circular in which they 
state that a reserve fund has been established by the 
society for the purpose of perpetuating the principles to 
which Wagner's life was devoted by ensuring the peri- 
odical representation of his masterpieces “ under con- 
ditions identical with those which he himself had 








inaugurated in 1876,” Bayreuth has been selected for 
the continuance of the performances. It is believed that 
in England there must be a number of admirers willing 
to assist in this work, and it is hoped that the London 
branch may serve as a rallying point for the followers 
of Wagner in this country. Mr. Charles Dowdeswell, 
Brantwood, Macaulay-road, Clapham Common, and Mr, 
B. L. Mosely, 56, Tavistock-square, W.C., act as hon, 
secretaries. 

— The great affair of the Royal Visit to Dublin Uni- 
versity was the meeting at which the honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on the Prince, and the honorary 
degree of Doctorof Music on the Princess. A feverish 
anxiety had existed to obtain admission tickets. The 
orchestra was occupied with a body of graduates and 


‘learned doctors, while in the front seats of the area were 


the “ fair girl graduates ” of the University in cap and 
gown. The Prince and Princess drove from the 
Museum of Science and Art direct to the University, 
where an immense and loyal crowd saw them alight. 
They were severally conducted to their robing-rooms, 
where the Princess was attired in a beautiful academic 
robe of white broché, lined and faced with red satin, 
with a hood of the same material, and was presented with 
the ordinary “ mortar-board.” cap, with a gold band and 
tassel. This interesting operation was performed by 
two of the lady graduates. His Royal Highness was 
meanwhile enveloped in the gown of a Doctor of Laws, 
which was made of scarlet cloth, faced with pink silk. 
As the Royal party entered the hall the National Anthem 
was played, and the assemblage cheered in a very enthu- 
siastic manner. First came the Chancellor, with the 
Princess of Wales on his arm. The Prince led in Lady 
Spencer, and the Vice-Chancellor, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
Prince Albert Victor, with the secretaries and members 
of the suite, followed. Her Royal Highness, whose 
robe very much became her, seemed to have some little 
difficulty in keeping her countenance at finding herself 
in such novel garb, and she frequently smiled to those 
near her on the platform. Her appearance, however, in 
her dress robe was a source of the greatest interest to 


the audience, who were in an electric state, and broke forth ° 


into loud applause whenever her name was mentioned. 
One of the secretaries of the University (Dr. Meredith) 
having made formal announcement of the resolution of 
the Senatus to confer degrees on their Royal Highnesses, 
the Chancellor read a very suitable address: The Chan- 
cellor then conferred the degrees on the Prince and 
Princess by handing them a parchment diploma, and the 
Prince of Wales’s Hymn and the Danish national anthem 
were played on the organ. On the name of Her Royal 
Highness being announced, someone called out in a 
delicious Hibernian brogue, “God bless her,” and the 
audience fell to clapping their hands and cheering in the 
warmest manner, the Princess again and again acknow- 
ledging the cordiality of the greeting. 

— Signs of activity in connection with the compe- 
titions to be held at the “Inventions Exhibition” are 
noticeable in the country, where choirs and brass bands 
are already hard at work. 

— A “ Patience Defence Fund Concert” was given at 
Nottingham on Saturday, April 11. It will be remem- 
bered that a few weeks ago Mr. D'Oyly Carte deemed it 
incumbent upon him, for the protection of his rights in his 
numerous operas, to prosecute a number of local gentle- 
men who had given an amateur performance of 
“Patience” in aid of the ‘Women's and Children’s 


Hospital.” The expenses incurred by the amateurs were: 


considerable, and it was thought that the best way of 
meeting these was by giving a concert, in which some 
of the aspirants to amateur operatic fame could take 
part. The programme was a long one, the unique 
part being the performance “by kind permission of 
D’Oyly Carte, Esq.,” of selections from “ Patience ” (for 
performing which they got into trouble) and the “ Pirates 
of Penzance.” : 
-— At;a meeting of the Goss Memorial Committee, 
held last week, Sir Arthur Sullivan in the chair, it was 
resolved that the fund be closed, and those who have not 
yet paid their subscriptions are requested to forward 
them immediately to Mr. T. L. Southgate, the hon. sec. 
It is now determined to proceed with the monument in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the balance of the fund will be 
handed over to the trustees of the Goss scholarship, 
founded in memory of Sir John at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

— In connection with the Leeds Triennial Festival, 
M. Rubinstein has undertaken to compose a work of 
large dimensions, probably an oratorio, and he will come 
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to England expressly to conduct it. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
will again be conductor in chief of the festival. 

— A Canadian paper has the following “flower of 
criticism ” anentan organ recital :—“ The piccolo stop is 

a marvellous representation, the tremolo was used with 
telling purpose, and there was a delightful combination 
so nearly approaching the tone of a cornet that it scarcely 
sounded like reeds at all. The effect of such orchestral 
accompaniment to the piccolo solo can be better 
imagined than described. It was sweetly sentimental, 
and will not soon be forgotten by those who heard it.” 

— Messrs. Hutchings and Co., Blenheim House, have 
commissioned Signor Bottesini to composé for them a 
sacred cantata, and he will have for his col/aborateur Mr. 
Joseph Bennett. / 

— A distinguished professional musician, who made 
as much as two pounds per week sometimes in the 
chorus of an opera-house, recently revisited the home of 
his youth. Such a chance was not to be neglected, and 
a “concert” was organised in the village schoolroom. 
The “Death of Nelson” being his strong point, the 
instrumental talent of the neighbourhood was collected 
for the orchestral effect. The trumpets and drums had 
no guides for the recitative given them, but were told to 
wait for a signal from the conductor. The opening 
dead march went beautifully, and the singer let himself 
out on “O’er Nelson’s tomb, with silent grief oppressed,” 
just when the trumpeters and drummers, mistaking the 
“strings” signal, responded manfully, “Rum tiddy um 
tum, tum, tum,” &c. The great man tore his hair and 
fled the scene, and now that conductor feels hurt if you 
say anything about “ silent grief.” 

— The acting committee of stewards of the Hereford 
“ Three Choirs ” Festival have just settled the programme 
of the next festival, which will. te held at Hereford in 
the week commencing September 7th. Monday will be 
devoted to rehearsals at the cathedral and County Hall. 
The order of the oratorios is as follows :—Tuesday, Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah ;” Wednesday morning, Gounod’s 
“Redemption ;” evening, Spokr’s “ Last Judgment” 
and Bach’s “A Stronghold Sure :,” Thursday, Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise ;” 
Friday, Handel’s “ Messiah.” . There will be secular con- 
certs on Tuesday and\ Thursday nights, which will 
include two pieces — Dr. Smith’s “St. Keven’s” and 
Dr. Harford Lloyd’s “ Death of Baldwin.” A chamber 
concert winds up. the festival on: Friday night. The 
principals engaged are Mmes. Albani, Enriquez, and 
Patey, and Messrs, Lloyd, Santley, and Brereton. 

— Czibulka, the Vienna Kapellmeister, has been pre- 
sented with two snuff-boxes, one formerly belonging to 
Haydn and one to Beethoven, the donor being Kochlow, 
who possesses a great number of relics of celebrated 
musicians. Haydn’s snuff-box is of tortoiseshell inlaid 
with gold. The master gave it to his valet, Elssler, 
father of the famous dancer Fanny Elssler;; Beethoven’s 
is in common wood. How appropriate to the respective 
characters of the two musicians ! 

— The following letter was received by Signor Arditi 
attached to the wreath and diamond ring which Miss 
Nevada presented to him at the close of the first act of 
the “Sonnambula” on the night of her début at San 
Francisco : : 

“San Francisco (Monday Evening), 
March 23, 1885. 

“Signor Arditi—Dear Maestro: Please. accept this 
souvenir asa token of my love, admiration, and grati- 
tude. I can never forget your kindness to me on the 
evening of my dédué¢ in the ‘Sonnambula’ in London in 
1880, the first time I ever stepped before the footlights. 
I am more than happy that it is your magic baton that 
leads me to-night i in the same opera, before the people I 
love most in my old California ‘ Home, sweet home.’ 

Emma NEVADA. Jai foi.” 

— Miss Baker, the writer of “Glossary of Northamp- 
tonshire Words,” observes that as late as 1785, when any 
very unruly person was put into the stocks, he was said to 

be “my lord’s organist.” It may be hoped that this 
pal 6 was a disrespectful comparison between the 
stocks and the organ keyboard merely, and did not in- 
volve any satirical reference to that highly respectable 
body, the organists, 

— Mr. J. H. Mapleson tells a good story at the 
expense of his whilom chief, the late E. T. Smith. 
One day on a tour with an opera troupe, on entering the 
theatre Smith saw the word “Salve!” painted over the 
doorway, ““Take that down,” he cried, furiously. “] 


won't have any quack medicine advertisements in my 
theatre ! ” 


‘Mdme. 





 Poreign Rofed. 


— M. Gounodis aial in the composition of another 
oratorio, ** Saint Francois d’Assise.”” 

— A German musician, Emil Breslaur, has invented a 
method of teaching children to write music just as they 
are taught to write words. 

— Pollini, of Hamburg, has, it is stated, succeeded in 
securing Mme. Patti for a lengthened concert tour, which 
will probably extend to Berlin. : 

— “K6nig Stephan,” a new five-act opera, music by 
Franz Erkel, senr., has been produced at Pesth with 
marked success. The composer has made use of the last 
scene from the “ Festspiel ’” which Kotzebue founded on 
the legend of St, Stephen, and for which Beethoven 
wrote the music. 

— The anniversary of the birth of Glinka, the Russian 
composer, is to be celebrated on the 20th of May by the 
inauguration of a monument to his memory at Smolensk. 
On the same day a religious ceremony connected with the 
event will take place in the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
Moscow. 

— On the 13th inst., at Presburg, the birthplace of 
Hummel, a concert was given in aid of the fund which is 
being raised to erect a monument to the distinguished 
composer. At this, Rubinstein played the pianoforte 
part in Hummel’s splendid “‘ Septet,” and subsequently 
joined Leskitizky in playing his fine four-handed sonata ; 
a work, by the way, which might have been signed by 
Beethoven himself. ; 

— The Dagens Nyheter (the Daily News) of Sweden, 
of the 31st ult., announces the death at Stockholm, on 
the 28th ult., of Frederick Wilhelm Ludwig Norman, 
the husband of the.talented violiniste, Madame Norman 
Neruda, so well known in England as an annual performer 
at Hallé’s and other concerts, 

— Saint Saéns’s opera, “Etienne Marcel,” is being 
performed with great success at Rouen. 

— Franz: Liszt, who has lately paid a short visit to 
Cardinal Haynald, in Kalocsa, is in such good health 
that he continued his classes at the Academy of Music, 
Pesth, till the end of the past month. 

— On the 2ist of June next a commemotative tablet, 
affixed to the house in which Hector Berlioz was born, 
at Céte Saint André, will be unveiled with befitting 
solemnity. In honour of the event the local Philhar- 
monic Society are organising a musical festival, in which 
they cordially invite all similar societies in the neighbour- 
ing towns to take part. 

— Among ihe artists at the last Court Concert was 
Essipoff, who came expressly from Vienna. 
When she had played the piece set down for her, the 
Emperor Wilhelm approached, and, after complimenting 
her on her performance, added: “Not only am I 
delighted to listen to you, but I like, also, to see you. 
They gave me, however, so bad a seat in my own house 
that I could not catch a glimpse of you, so I lost half 
the treat.” 

— After a concert recently given by the Philharmonic 
Society of Vienna, the Emperor of Austria sent Herr 
Richter a gold medal, “ for merit.”” In Germany, medals, 
laurel crowns, and titles, do not bear the significance 
which is attached to them in this country. 

— There is to be a concert given in honour of Wagner 
by the Circolo Artistico-Internazionale, of which he was 
amember. Sgambati is to officiate as conductor. One 
item in the programme will be a symphony by the 
deceased, which may fairly be called new, since it was 
performed only once during his lifetime, when he was at 
Venice, to an audience consisting merely of the members 
of his own family, Franz Liszt, and a few friends. 

— Under the title ‘‘ Souvenirs de Richard Wagner,” 
Camille Benoit has published a French translation of 
various autobiographic fragments due to the pen of the 
Master of Bayreuth. 

— M. Lamoureux has written to the /igaro denounc- 
ing the report which has lately gone the round of the 
press, to the effect that, discouraged by their pecuniary 
failure, he had resolved to discontinue, after the present 
season, his ‘‘ Nouveaux Concerts ’—the headquarters, 
as they may be termed, of Wagnerian music in this 
capital. He declares that there is not « word of truth 
in the statement, and that he shall bring an action for 
20,000 francs damages against the paper in which it was 
first published. So far from being a pecuniary failure, 





the Nouveaux Concerts, it appears, are just the reverse, 





while so successful are they from an artistic point of view, 
that M. Lamoureux, with his orchestra, will this autumn 
make a grand tour in Germany. 

— A German paper says that a proposal has been 
made to found’a “Richard Wagner Musikschule” in 
Bayreuth, where the musical education is to be conducted 
in accordance with the principles of the master, and 
pupils are to devote themselves to an exhaustive study of 
the works of the composer. It is further stated that the 
special endowment for the Wagner Buhnenfestspiel in 
Bayreuth is likely to receive solid help, as King Ludwig 
of Bavaria has given the total receipts from the ‘ people’s 
representation” of “Tristan und Isolde,” in the Munich 
Court Theatre, on the anniversary of Wagner’s death, to 
this fund. 

— An opera, entitled “‘ Noah,” has been produced at 
Carlsruhe under the direction of Felix Mottl with mych* 
success. Halévy was the original composer, but did not 
live to complete what he had begun. At his death the 
score was entrusted to Georges Bizet, his son-in-law, who 
supplied what was wanting. It was accepted, in 1870, 
at the Paris Théatre-Lyrique, but, owing to the outbreak 
of war, not produced. After Bizet’s decease, it was 
accidentally discovered among his papers by M. Choudens, 
the well-known music publisher in Paris, and, thanks to 
his exertions, has at length been brought out here. A 
considerable number of the leading intendants and 
managers in Germany attended the first performance. 

— The music of Mendelssohn’s opera, ‘‘ Camacho’s 
Wedding,” which had only one stage representation at 
Berlin, in 1827, was sung in concert style by the Cecilia 
of Boston, on 26th March. The performance seems to 
have been correctly viewed by the Boston critics as only 
an experiment with a novelty of purely historical interest 
Mr. Apthorp says of the work (which was given with 
_pianoforte instead of orchestral accompaniment) :—‘ As 
for the work itself, one can hardly speak finally without 
hearing it with the orchestra, There is much genial and 
lovely music in it; some numbers have even a specially 
dramatic cast. But.one sees the ’prentice hand in it, 
speaking from a comic-opera point of view. The purely 
idyllic moments are too frequent, and Mendelssohn makes 
the terrible mistake that he did in “Son and. Stranger,” 


and that Sullivan did in “ Patience,” of beginning a 


humorous work in an idyllic way, This is an error into 
which the French writers of comic opera (the undisputed 
masters of the genre) rarely, if ever, fall ; they begin with 
a snap of the whip which puts the audience en rapport 
from the outset. Throughout the work Mendelssohn 
shows his humour to be either a shade over-delicate and 
wanting in emphasis, or else lumbering and heavy. Upon 
the whole one can easily understand the hiatus of fifty- 
eight years between the only two performances of this 
operetta. 

— A well-kuown Parisian actress, Mile. Dica Petit, 
recently left Paris for St. Petersburg, where she was 
about to fulfil an engagement, and died suddenly in the 
train between the stations of Chantilly and Compidgne, 
a little more than an hour after her departure, 

— Dr. Bilow, who has been earning applause in Paris 
during the past month, was ong of the earliest admirers 
of Hector Berlioz, for whom, indeed, he entertains such 
reverence that his letter-paper is headed with the com- 
poser’s portrait. He is also one of the largest sub- 
scribers to the monument now being raised to the author 
of the “‘ Damnation de Faust.” Here is the letter he 
addressed on the subject, with a cheque for 500 francs, 
to M. Edouard Colonne :— 

‘‘ Meiningen (Duchy of Saxe), 40th March, 1882. 

“‘S1r,—Do not, I beg of you, refuse the enclosed 
humble offering from a Teuton musician for the monu- 
ment which is to be raised to your great fellow-country- 
man, Hector Berlioz, and the notion of which nobly 
emanated from you. I may claim the honour of being 
counted among the enthusiasts ‘de Ja veille’ for the 
Michael Angelo of French music, having been initiated 
in his principal works, by my illustrious master, Franz 
Liszt, as far back as 1852, at Weimar. Since then, I 
have not ceased, as far as my huimble powers permitted, 
to be the propagandist of my admiration both by articles 
in the papers and by directing the performance of 
Berlioz’s works at concerts given ad hoc, and I believe I 
have contributed to enlarge the circle of his adherents in 
my native land. I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 

‘Hans Von BuLow, 
“Intendant-of the Ducal Music.’’. 
M. Hans von Biillow certainly could not present 
himself under better auspices to the Parisian public. 
May the shade of Berlioz protect and inspire him ! 
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Dr. BuLow has received a hearty welcome from the 
Parisians, showing that they know how to appreciate real 
power. At the concert at the Chatelet, on the r2th, he 
executed in almost faultless style selections from the 
works of Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, and Liszt, the 
“*Rhapsodie Hongroise” of the latter composer being 
repeated in response to the wishes of the large audience. 
He had an ovation of which he may well be proud. His 
second appearance at the Colonne concerts at the 
ChAtelet, on the 19th, was equally successful and enthu- 
siastic. It is the intention of Dr. Bulow to give a series 
of matinées in the Pleyel Saloon. 

The concerts at the Salle Albert-le-Grand on the 8th 
and 10th inst. were attended by a large number of the 
élite of the fashionable world, some of whom gave their 
personal assistance in order to benefit the charitable 
work for which the proceeds were intended. The Prin- 
cess Stirbey, the Duchess de Gramont, Viscountess 
Benedetti, and a host of other titled personages, swelled 
the gay throng by their presence. M. Bjorksten, who 
has been styled “ the incomparable tenor,” delighted the 
audience by his skilful vocalisation. In consequence of 
his success many ofhis friends have entreated him to 
give a concert previous to his departure from Paris. 
Mme. Dous-Kaussmann was well rewarded for her 
artistic rendering of the air “ La Flute Enchantée,” and 
the trio ‘“‘D'Aben-Hamet” was a splendid performance 
by M. de Laurigre and Mmes. Russell and’ D’Anlan. 
The assembly was thoroughly artistic as well as aristo- 
cratic, and the concert was one of the most enjoyable of 
the present season. So great was the demand for tickets 
that the Countess de Flavigny sold a large number at 
the rate of one hundred francs each, and the Countess 
Arthur de la Rochefoucauld réceived innumerable tele- 
grams begging the favour of a d7//et, no matter at what 
price. 

The grand ball at the Hotel de Ville on the 11th inst. 
was one of the largest and gayest assemblies since the 
days of the Empire. The embellishments of the various 
saloons were superb. The orchestra in the Galerie des 
Fétes was directed by M. Arban, and that stationed in 
the Grand Salons de Reception had M. O. Metra as its 
conductor, both being unceasingly engaged until an 
early hour the next morning. The proceeds of the ball 
will largely augment the funds charitably raised for the 
relief of the Parisian poor. 

M. Alexandre Guilmant, the able organist of the 
Church of the Sainté-Trinité, gave his first concert at 
the Trocadero on Thursday, oth inst., in celebration of 
the bi-centenary of the composer, J. S. Bach, several of 
whose works were performed. 

The appearance of M. de Reszké at the Opera on the 
13th inst. has been the chief event of the month in 
operatic circles. As Mephistopheles in Gounod's opera 
of Faust ” (the character selected for his entrée), M. de 
Reszké upheld the reputation he has already gained as 
an artist of more than ordinary merit. His personal 
appearance is attractive, and his voice of considerable 
compass and power, qualities which Parisian critics are 
not slow to admire. It is a matter of regret that the 
other characters were not represented with the degree 
of excellence usual at this national establishment. With 
the exception of M. Melchissedec, who sang, as he 
invariably does, with good taste and effect, investing the 
réfe of Valentin with an importance not always 
bestowed upon it, little need be said of the other artistes, 
M. Sellier, as Faust, seemed to lack energy, his vocal 
efforts falling far short of the requisite standard. Mme. 
Escalais, also, is a charming cantatrice, possessing a very 
fine voice, but lacks stage knowledge, which divests 
many of the parts of the character of Marguerite of its 
most attractive features, 

Active preparations are in progress at the Opera for 
the production, probably during the last week in May, 
of “Sigurd.” All the characters have been allotted to 
their respective representatives, and the rehearsals will 
commence on the arrival of Mme. Caron, The decora- 





tions are partially completed, and will be exceedingly 
pretty. 

Mme. Fidés Devrits made her re-appearance on the 
15th inst. in the opera of ‘‘ Hamlet,” and received a 
very cordial welcome from her numerous admirers. 

M. Salvayre, a promising young composer, is: busily 
engaged on two new works intended for production at 
the National Academy of Music. One of them, the 
“Comte d’Egmont,” is nearly completed, and will 
shortly be produced at the Opera; the other is founded 
on the popular novel, the “Dame de Montsoreau,” the 
libretto of which is being arranged by M. Magnet. The 
score has been confided to M. Salvayre, from whom_some 
good work may be anticipated. 

The Opéra Comique gave on the 7th inst. the 7ooth 
representation of the opera of “ Mignon,” with Mme. 
Galli-Marie in the principal part. This artiste is a great 
favourite with the Parisians, having for several years held 
a prominent place in their estimation. It was in the 
character of Mignon that Mme. Galli-Marie made her 
appearance at the Salle Favart on the 7th November, 
1866, where she sang on more than 400 consecutive 
occasions in the opera she has made so interesting and 
popular. Her career has been a very successful one, 
and she well deserves the high professional position she 
has attained. 

“Le Mariage au Tambour,” a comic opera founded 
upon Alexandre Dumas’ novel of the-same title, has been 
brought out at the Chatelet. The principal charm of 
the opera lies more in its decorations and scenic ‘effects, 
which are superb, than in the musical portion. 

M. Audran has composed some very pretty and original 
music in the operetta, ‘“ Pervenche,”’ recently produced 
at the Bouffes-Parisiens. Some portions of this work 
have been highly applauded, especially the “Tyrolienne,” 
admirably sung by Mlle. Piccaluga, and a duet executed 
by the same artiste and Mlle. Thuillier Leloir. The 
choruses form an agreeable part of the operetta, and the 
march of the little soldiers, ‘ Allons, mes Belles,” is 
especially skilful. 


Rew oork. 
APRIL 15. 


YOUR request for a few pages of American jottings 
reaches me, oddly enough, just as Iam reading the first 
of a series of articles on “Music in America,” by Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, published in a contemporary of yours. 
Remembering the old proverb as to the non-advisability 
of certain folks hearing a half-told story, I have nothing 
now to say on that subject, unless it be that I think if 
Mr. Bennett contrives to avoid contrasting the worst 
side of America with the best side of England his remarks 
will be full of interest and instruction. I could give 
you, for instance, a wrong opinion of music here at the 
outset by simply recording the musical events which have 
taken place since the Ist of the month, so I refrain from 
details this time. Now that the long season of German 
opera is over there seems to be a little lull. The unfor- 
tunate death of Dr. Damrosch upset the arrangements of 
the Symphony and the Oratorio Societies, from whom 
otherwise a Bach celebration might have been expected 
this month, and therefore the only important orchestral 
concerts have been those of the New York and Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Societies, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas. Mr. Thomas is too good a musician 
to ignore Bach; and so if you ask me why the New York 
Society seemed to forget that Bach was born exactly two 
hundred years ago, and as if as\a satire on their forgetful- 
ness gave Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique, I give it 
up. At any rate, I was glad to see that the 7rilune— 
Horace Greeley’s 7ribwne—deyoted half a column to 
denunciation of the principal New York Society for its 
neglect of Bach, and another half'to an exceedingly well- 
digested criticism unfavourable to Berlioz. 

Brooklyn is much more musical than New York, and 
the directors of the Philharmonic Society there devoted 
half of an orchestral programme to the grand old Cantor. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s last week's concert 
was entirely’ Bach.. I may say that the Standard 


Quartette Club and the New York Trio Club also gave | 
a concert in the early part of the month. Both of these’ 





societies do good work, but I am afraid that is all. A 
little new blood would stimulate them into doing better, 
Perhaps it is the climate, possibly it is the rush after the 
almighty dollar; but musicians here are a. different set 
of beings from their brethren in Germany.and. even in 
England. The commercial and artistic spirits are 
antagonistic, and as the blessings of free. trade are not 
recognised here yet, I suppose musicians have to go into 
the whirl with the rest... The result is that espret du Corps 
is almost unknown, and one gets far too often the im- 
pression that the fiddling is at the rate of so much an 
hour and extra for rehearsals. Pray judge of this as 
hypercriticism, however, as I venture to think that, if 
your musical people could suddenly find themselves. in 
the Brooklyn Academy of: Music on a Philharmonic 
night—I say Brooklyn, as I think the house is acoustic- 
ally better than the New York Academy—they would be 
surprised to find that Theodore Thomas and his orchestra 
have nothing to learn from anything that is given in 
Britain. 

An English. friend confessed to me the other day 
that he has .a vivid recollection of the surprise he’ ex- 
perienced when he first heard a favourite: symphony of 
his—I think the C minor of Beethoven~given by 
Mr. Thomas’s orchestra here, and: the strong impres- 
sion he then got of the thorough capability of all 
concerned. I gently suggested to him at that time that 
possibly he might eventually grow to be surprised at 
himself for having been surprised, and I am happy to be 
able to record that I know him recently to have made 
several efforts to solve the conundrum, Why enon 
music be as good in America as in England ? 

There have been numerous minor concerts, but as they 
have all been given by local teachers to extend their 
teaching connection, ‘it. is: unnecessary for me to note 
them. Next month I shall have a better record to send 
you. The women are too busy preparing their Easter 
outfits for any serious attention to be. given to the other 
arts, and, besides, Barnum is here. If you had the 
great. show in England for a season, you would: under- 
stand what I mean. The theatre managers love him not 
at all—they feel his greatness too heavily. - Having had 
the privilege within the past week of interviewing Jumbo 
and of adding the sum of more nuts and apples to that 
which hath too much: already, I. may vary the interest, 
if there is any, in these notes by stating that he seems to 
be bigger and healthier even than in‘ his bygone “ Zoo” 
days, and is an immense attraction still. I must not 
forget to say that to-night Mr. Van der Stucken gives in 
Steinway Hall his fourth and last “ Novelty Concert.” 
The- programme is a fairly severe one, consi re it 
does, entirely of orchestral works by Ameri com- 
posers. Mr. Van der Stucken’s orchestra on these occa- 
sions consists of sixty performers. I expect you will hear 
more of him. He is, to my mind, a “coming con- 
ductor.” 


Gfadgow. 


OmITTING the odd shillings and “ bawbees,”.a balance 
of £513 to the good is shown in the accounts of the 
Glasgow Choral Union for season 1884-5, The profit on 
the previous season was, of course, larger, and the 
surplus on the accounts for 1882-3 was no less than 
41,796. But the prevailing commercial depression affects, 
naturally, all musical enterprise, and, notwithstanding 
some falling off in the subscriptions for the past season, 
the result just noted is very satisfactory. Hence the 
congratulations of Mr. Campbell of Tullichewan when 
presiding at the recent meeting of the guarantors, who 
met the demands of days gone by. A further dividend 
of 5s. per £1 will now be paid, making’ a total return of 
13s, per £1, and-very soon the whole debt will, I make 
no doubt, be liquidated. For that matter, the balance 
could quite ‘well be wiped out at once (the surplus in 
hand after ‘payment of the dividend will be £1,632); 


“but it is deemed prudent to keep contingencies in view. 


The Union is now ‘rehearsing Costa’s “Eli,” and it is 
highly probable that “The Rose of Sharon,” as also M. 
Gounod’s new Birmingham oratcrio, will likewise be 
found in next season's prospectus, 


M. 
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Musical vanduara has recently come to the front, 
and with no uncertain sound. Rumour had it that an 
agreeable surprise was in store for those who elected to 
find their way to the George A. Clark Town Hall on the 
evening of the yoth inst. For once, the “ fickle jade ” 
was uncommonly correct, and this is just another way of 
saying that the Paisley Choral Union has taken a new 

zase of life. True, the financial results of the season just 
ended are not good, but a genuine musical success has 
been achieved, and our friends in the neighbouring burgh 
must be felicitated on the possession of a remarkably fine 
body of choristers. Hereabouts, at any rate, Handel's 
“Acis and Galatea,” and Sterndale Bennett's “ May 
Queen” have not been heard to such advantage for 
many a day. There was wonderful unanimity on this 
point, and an ‘equal consensus as to the desirability of 
muzzling the chimes in the tower of the hall when a 
concert is going on. Those “merry peals” have an 
awkward habit of asserting their individuality at in- 
opportune moments, and this mainte: ought to be 
looked into. 

Well, to return to the phalanx of vocalists who bid fair 
to make a name for themselves beyond the burgh. 
Alike in the English musician's ‘ Pastoral,” and in the 
old Saxon master’s “Serenata,” the choral singing was 
remarkable for admirable quality of tone. . It was rich, 
full, and resonant ; but,-above all, the artistic perception 
of the work in hand gave unfeigned interest and plea- 
sure to the auditors. §Exigencies of space forbid 
details, yet the super singing of the number “ Wretched 
Lovers,” and the refined method with which the chorus 
gave ‘Cease, Galatea,’ must be noted, - Mr. W. H. 
Cole’s compact orchestra played the accompaniments 
throughout with praiseworthy effect—the’ sinfonia in 
“Acis and Galatea,” for example, was admirably cared 
for by the wood winds—and the soloists of the evening 
were Miss Carlotta Elliot, Miss Kate Nairne, Messrs. 
Henry Piercy and Bridson. The choir is fortunate in 
its conductor, Mr. James Barr. He held his forces 
firmly together with, indeed, that skill which comes of 
intimate knowledge. 

On the 14th inst. a fashionable audience assembled in 
the Queen’s Rooms at the call of the Kyrle Choir. The 
society, which includes this organisation amongst its 
laudable agencies for the benefit of the people, is doing 
good work in Glasgow. But in this journal the musical 
branch can only, of course, be referred to. -In a word, 
it muy be said that the choir is ‘an attractive feature of 
the scheme. "Its membership comprises individual talent 
of a high order, and, under the able direction of Mr. 
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BacH was commemorated herein a fashion that fairly 
satisfied reverential-feeling and musical interest, without 
any pretence of reproducing archaic effects. The pro- 
ceedings, moreover, appropriately partook of the character 
of a religious celebration, the managers of St. Cuthbert's 
—one of the oldest and plainest of Protestant churches— 
having placed the sacred edifice at the disposal of Mr. 
Waddell (a portrait of whom we give below) and 
those loyally working with him. A short discourse 
was interpolated by the Rev. Dr. Macgregor between 
the parts of the St. Matthew Passion, and the large 
assembly had recounted to it the few facts concern- 
ing the original production of the Passion in the not 
dissimilar religious edifice. of St. Thomas at. Leipsic ; 
and with these some interpretative passages were happily 
combined. The singing of the chorales by the congre- 
gation also gave the celebration an air of fulness and 
spontaneity which would scarcely have been present in a 
concert-room performance. To Mr. Waddell must be 
freely accorded the credit of having conceived, 
arranged, and brought to completion a most interesting 
performance as an unselfish tribute to the memory of the 
old Cantor. Under Mr, Waddell’s 44¢ox were ranged the 
élite of our amateur forces, by whom the arduous work was 
treated with a certainty that bespoke much careful 
rehearsal, The opening chorus ‘took a little time to 
emerge in its utmost clearness, but the brief dramatic 
passages and the famous double chorus, “ Have light- 


Allan Macbeth, the material at hand has thus been |: = 


drilled into creditable shape. For good musical tone, 
the ladies, and more particularly the soprano contingent, 
carry off the honours; but against next season the 
executive will doubtless have no difficulty in strengthen- 
ing the tenor and bass parts to an appreciable extent. 
Gade's melodious “choral song,” “Spring’s Message,” 
Grimm's somewhat unequal cantata, “The Soul's 
Aspiration,” and Jansen’s “The Feast of Adonis,” 
formed part of the programme under notice, and each 
and all were, on the whole, well sung. Most interest 
centred, however, in “Hero and Leander,” that 
singularly attractive work which ought to be better 
tnown in Glasgow than it appears to be. The choristers 
gave an admirable account of Mr. Lloyd's cantata; the 
attacks were good, the marks of expression were regarded 
with artistic taste ; and here, as indeed in almost every 
other item in the programme, Mr. Cole’s band lent 
excellent support. 

At the Fine Art Institute the Monday concerts of 
chamber music continue to attract large audiences. 
The selections certify the eclectic taste of those in 
charge of the programmes, A recent one, for instance, 
included a fine performance of Mozart's clarinet quintet, 
Hummel’s trio, Op. 96, Liszt's Rhapsodie No. 12, in D 
(which introduced, and with much acceptance, Mr. 
Berger's promising pupil, Miss Mathilde Wagner), and 
a couple of solos on the viol di gamba, The last named 
were in the competent hands of Mr. Walton, a ’cello 
player, who has proved a valuable acquisition to musical 
circles in St. Mungo. 

Miscellaneous concerts have comprised creditable 
appearances of the Pollokshields, the Hiilhead, the 
Partick, and the Crosshill associations. Wn the 24th 
inst. Mr, Andrew Myles’s Foundry Boys’ Choir give 
their annual concert. Mendelssohn's “ Athalie” is set 


down for performance amongst other good things. 
Notice of this interesting body of vocalists cannot, of 
course, be overtaken i in the present issue, 
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nings and thunders,” were declaimed to admiration. 
Same of the finest work was heard towards the close, 
and. the conclusion itself reached a height of impres- 
sive beauty. The solos, written as they often are with 
effects that show the hand of the instrumentalist, were 
in good keeping: Miss Noble’s sympathetic and full 
tones conferred beauty on the airs for the alto voice, and 
the soprano music was interpreted with equal fidelity and 
with, hardly less power by other members of the volun- 
teer choir. The tenor recitatives pressed somewhat 
heavily on Mr. Gledhill, whose pure and easy method 
was, howeyer, competent to the task. Mr. Millar-Craig 
rendered the principal bass music with unfailing power 
and expression. A mixed body of instrumentalists 
supplied the accompaniments, all joining heartily with 
the conductor in making the celebration worthy of the 
cause. 

On the 7th inst the Philharmonic Society ‘gave their 
fifth concert in the Morningside Athenzeum, with Mr. 
Carl Hamilton conducting, and Mr. Daly as leader of 
the orchestra. Selections from Macfarren’s “ May-day” 
occupied the principal place in the programme, and the 
rendering showed a progress in the society towards the 
higher qualities of choral singing. The orchestral items, 
which included the “ Prometheus” and Kalliwoda’s 
overture in F, were pleasantly treated, and Miss Gibson 
won much applause for her singing of a song by Gomez. 

Mr. Kirkhope’s choir is one of the best balanced and 
cultured bodies of vocalists in Edinburgh, and his annual 
concerts are a feature in the musical life of the city. 





This year the event possessed even an intenser interest 
on account of the inclusion of Villiers Stanford's “ Elegiac 
Ode” in the programme. Of this ods the voices gave 
a most painstaking account, and any shortcomings were 
in the instrumental part, which does not lie within the 
compass of a few players. Herr Gallrein ‘added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the audience by several violoncello 
solos played in a pure and broad style. - 

A recital of pianoforte music was given by Miss Gam- 
gee and her pupils in the Masonic Hall on 18th inst., 
when a programme, on the whole, judiciously selected, 
was creditably performed. Mrs. Ellis contributed several! 
vocal numbers with acceptance. 

On the atst inst. the Western Choral Society per- 
formed Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise” before a large 
audience. The society contains much excellent materi.l, 

though it is yet in a transition stage. Mr. Spaven, who 

conducts, evidently works with zeal and intelligen:e, 
and better all round results may be hoped for at his next 
public recital. 


foundee. 
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By the production of A. C. Mackenzie's oratorio, 
“The Rose of Sharon,” on the 7th inst., the Broughty 
Ferry Church Union covered themselves with honours 
and paid the highest tribute to the Scottish composer by 
a practically faultless performance of his ‘Ynasterpiece. 
The work has been so frequently described and analysed 
that it is doubtless now quite familiar to the readers of 
this Magazine ; ‘but to those who have had the privilege 
of studying the orchestral score its beauty and’ power 
reveal themselves in a still more striking way, The 
finish of the workmanship, the acute sense of ton:- 
colour that dictates the use of one particular instrument, 
or group of instruments, for special purposes,.. and 
reserves. the use of others, the graphic delineation of 
the character of the motives by the employment of such 
colouring, the utter absence of anything like noise in 
contradistinction to sonority (indeed, we thank the com- 
poser for what he has left out as much as for what he has 
put in), and, above all, the complete grasp with which 
the balance between voices and instruments has been 
caught—all this betrays the hand of a master and fills 
one with admiration for this, in our thinking, the 
greatest oratorio written since “Elijah.” Speaking 
generally of the performance, we must unhesitatingly 
say that the Choral Union never sang so well, and it is 
the best testimony to the ability and painstaking care 
with which Mr. Neale, the conductor, superintended the 
rehearsals and conducted the concerts, that there was not 
one single hitch from beginning to end of the work. To 
Mrs. Haden, who sang the part of the Sulamite, we must 
accord our congratulations for the refined and artistic 
reading which she gave of the music, her dramatic 
instinct serving her in good stead in the dream scene. 
Miss Cravino proved herself'a thorough artist, and her 
beautiful voice found a fitting theme in “ Lo, the King,” 
which she sang with great acceptance. Mr, Bridson, as 
Solomon, was simply faultless, his magnificent voice an 
cultivated method charming all hearers. Mr. D. S. 
Macdonald, though perhaps a little overweighted by the 
part, sang the music of the“ Beloved ” with enjoyable 
smoothness and considerable expression. At the con- 
clusion of the concert the ringing cheers of the audience 
testified to the complete. succegs of the performance, and 
the admiration—nay, even enthusiasm—with which the 
work was received. Too high praise cannot be accorded 
to the band, under Mr. Cole, of Glasgow, who played 
superbly throughout ; and to Mr. Neale, who conducted 
the work with unflagging attention and musicianly skill, 


we must again accord the heartiest congratulations on 


the success of the evening. 


fubfin, 
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AN event of considerable interest was the production 
of a new, opera by a Dublin compeser—Dr, Joze—this 
month. It is named “ Les Amourettes,” and the plot is 
laid in Switzerland. _ The libretto is rather poor, and one 
feels at the end a doubt asto “ what it is all about.” 
The music is pretty and tuneful ; but there isa pain ‘ul 
adoration paid to Gilbert and Sullivan throughout, with 


-adash of the Offenbsch- -Lecocq style here and there. 


There is the inevitable " patter song,” and the drinking- 
tong, afd the Balfeian ballad, and the Rossinian Finale. 
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No doubt there ig a great deal of originality in the com- 
position, but not so much as to draw from us the loud 
expressions of admiration the local Press indulged in 
towards it. The Daily Express would give one the idea 
that it was a ‘‘'Gounod ” ora “ Wagner” that wrote it. 
Now we could not see where the good orchestration lay 
that is so highly spoken of in that paper. Jt struck us 
that the orchestra had little else to do than double the 
vocal parts all through. 

The overture is of the usual comic opera style. fore- 
shadowing the principai “tones” of the piece. The 
second act is, decidedly the best part of the opera, 
although, to our mind, what is the gem of the opera, 
namely, the duet, ‘“ Naming tle Day,” occurs in the first 
act. The finale of the first act. is of the accustomed 
Italian opera style, a gradual ‘ accelerando”’ movement, 
with a number of screams from the principals, supported 
by the chorus, as if.everyone was trying who would 
shriek the loudest, The war.song, the ‘Gay Hussar,”’ 
is very martial in style, and is very cleverly written. The 
valse-song, “ Hope," is very tuneful and catching. We 
did not think much of the “Liger Bzer” chorus, 
although it was so highly praised here. The “ Vixen” 
song we thought capital and fullof point. The “ Chorus 
of Flirts " owes its success more to the fans than to the 
music, The Final Chorus is one of the best parts of the 
opera ; it is very lively, and mikesa most eheerful, 
brilliant ending to the opera.- Dr. Joze is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of his endeavours. ‘We may 
feel very proud of having a composer of his geniality and 
humour amongst us, and he thoroughly deserved the loud 
and enthusiastic applause which was bestowed on him 
when he was called out to bow his acknowledgments 
after the opera had concluded. Miss Cook (Louise) 
gave a charming rendering of all her music, and Miss 
Betham, who touk the ré/e of Minnie, gave the greatest 
possible satisfaction’ by her graceful and piquant acting. 
Miss Walker sang her part remarkably well. Mr, Edgar 
Little displayed his sweet tenor voice to much advantage 
in the part of Carl. Mr. Percival acted the part of 
Moritz splendidly. Mr. Ben Mueller, junr., was exactly 
suited to the part he took (Ernest)—a modest, retiring, 
quiet young man. Mr. Henry Beaumont gave usa 
tiste of what his future lyric-dramatic powers woull be. 
He will be asplendid “ Don Caesar” when he takes thit 
part with Mr. Carl Rosa's Company. The choruses 
sang and acted well, but we thought the tone in some 
places was rather weak. The orchestra (considering 
that it was the Dublia orchestra) got on famously. The 
opera was capitally staged, and we think that the stage 
manager (Mr. Lionel Rignold, who, it may be added, 
was specially engaged from Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
London) deserves great praise for the way in which he 
minaged his troupe of amateurs. We scarcely recognised 
the Antient Concert Rooms, they were so well fitted up. 


BefPast. 


THE final chamber concert of the series was given in 
Ulster Minor Hall on the 19th ult., and the result was 
in every respect satisfactory. This concert, like its pre- 
decessors, was under the direction of Herr Adolf 
Beyschlag, the accomplished conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society. Among other items, we had Beethoven's 
incomparable Trio in B flat major (op. 97) for piano- 
forte, violin, and ‘cello, which was faultlessly played by 
Herren Beyschlag, Lauer, and Ruddersdorff, The 
manner in which Mendelssohn's Duet, Variations Con- 
certantes (op. 17), in D major for piano and ‘cello was 
played by Herren Beyschlag and Ruddersdorff also calls 
for special notice. The vocal items consisted of several 
of Brahms's “ Liebes Lieder,” very neatly sung by the 
Misses Burne and Mr. K. Clark and Messrs. T. Boyd 
and A, L. Ireland. At the final rehearsal of the society, 
held on the 9th inst., Mrs. Louis Mantell, on behalf of 
the members of the Philharmonic Society, presented 
Herr Beyschlag witha costly 4éton in ivory, mounted 
with gold and inlaid with enamel. Herr Beyschlag 
suitably thanked the Society for this mark of their 
appreciation of his efforts. The last concert of the 
eleventh season of this society was given on the roth 
inst. in the Ulster Hall to a crowded attendance. Per- 
haps in no previous year haye works of such importance 
been given, and certainly, as far as regards the engage- 
ments of artistes is concerned, this season can compare 
favourably with any gone before. 
of the bicentenary birthday of John Sebastian Bach, 
born March 21, 1685, the first part of the programme 


‘on our part’ to dilate upon it. 
;deserving of unqualified praise. 
‘sang the soprano music; 
,entrusted to Miss Hilda Wilson, a Gloucester lady ; Mr. 


In commemoration |; 
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consisted entirely of ake a ie cies master, including 
the melodious cantata,..‘'When, will God recall my 
spirit ? "—solos by Misses Donnelly and McGahey and 
‘Mr. Bartin ; aria, “ My heart ever faithful,” by Mrs. 

‘Louis Mantell ; ‘cello obbligato; by Herr Ruidderidorff. 

‘Mrs. Mantell leo sustained ‘the solo in Schubert's 
“Song’'of Miriam,” in the second ‘part of the programme, 
with excellent effect. In. addition ‘to.:two movements 
from concertos of Bach and Mozart for three pianos and 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. F. C. Smythe, Mus: Bac. 

Trinity College, Dublin, the band of the society per- 
formed several items with their usual excellence. Alto- 
gether the programme, which was rather prolonged, suc- 
cessfully closed a season of which the members of the 
‘society have every reason tobe proud. 


: Gfo ucest ae! 


THE season 1334-3 of the Gloucester Choral Society 
concluled on Thursday, April 16th. During the six’ 
months over which the season practically extends, the 
Society has performeda varied selection of works, the |; 
sacred element, however, predominating, strange to say, © 
over the secular. Under the former head come selections * 
of Dvordk's “Stabat: Mater,” the “Messiah,” and ‘one ! 
of Mendelssohn's Psalms ; the latter‘ head embracing 
Lloyd's “* Hero and Leander” and Macfarren’s “‘ May 
Day.” Up to the date of the concert’ given on April ’ 
16th, the financial result for the season was not brilliant. 
Both the performances preceding the “Messiah” re- 
sulted in a small loss, the enormous expense of the band ! 
swallowing up the receipts, But it is gratifying to know 
that the season will end with a balance—even though it 
be but a small one—on the right side. 

The “Messiah,” with which the season was brought toa 
conclusion, was not performed on account of its novelty, 
though at the same time it cannot be said that it was 
not performed on its merits. It has become a sort of 
standing rule with those who have to cater for that 
capricious monster, the musical public, that when other 
works and other composers fail,*Handel’s “ Messiah ” 
can always be relied upon to fill the breach. This, 
however, was not the reason for its production at the 
last concert of the Choral Society. Handel was born 
on February 23, and the large audience assembled ‘on 
the occasion with a double purpose, in the first ‘place to 
hear the divine music of the great master; in the 
second place, to pay homage to Handel on. this occasion 
of our local commemoration of the auspicious day on 
which the great composer, wis given to the. world. 
Gloucester, it is true, is two ‘months ehind the time. 
But that is customary in mst matters, and so is _mar- 
velled at in none. But we excuse ourselves from our 
tardiness, and point to the case of the great na- 
tional commemoration of Handel’s birth to be held 
in June at the Crystal Palace, and retort that if we 
are two months behind in our local commemoration, 
we are also two months in advance of that to be held in 
London. It is right and proper that all local musical socie- 
ties, no matter in how humble a manner, should thus pay a 
tribute to the memory of him of whom it ‘may as justly 
be said as it is of William Shakespeare, that his writings 
are “not for an age, but for all time.” Besides, if 
Mozart could say of Handel that he alone of all musi- 
cians is “capable of producing the gréatest effect ;” if 
Haydn owned him ‘as the father of us all;” and if 
Beethoven declared that he would “uncover his head 
and kneel at his tomb,” surely it is/our duty, as well as: 
our pleasure, thus to pay our lowly homage to his great 
and evergreen memory. 

The history of the ‘‘Messiah”—how the greatest musical 
work extant was conceived and planned, and, in its 
more important details, accomplished in -the incredibly 
short space of twenty-five days, and how, after varying 
success after its first production in Ireland, it gradually 
gained the hold upon the people, which nothing will 
remove—niust be well known, and so’ there is no need 
The performance was 
Miss Eleanor Farnol 
the contralto solos were 


Harper Kearton was responsible for the tenor songs, 
and Mr. Brandon (Gloucester) surpassed himself in the 
bass solos. The choruses were taken up sharply aad 
decisively, and sung with unusual expression. 

It is, perhaps, interesting to note that on this occa- 
sion the audiencé heard the music of the “ Messiah” 





mu*h as it was wont to be heard in the composer's time. 


‘The. band, accompaniment. w was ‘written, origina 

entirely for stringed instruments, Handel himself supply-. 
‘ing ;what. wind was required, on. the NY This was 
‘the. rule. adopted on Sis ‘SEN AP with. great, 
jOMEAIE-..: ; 

| > Mr. Edward Lloyd visited Gloucester j in, the atly, part, 
‘of the, month. He sang several, of his best known son 
\but, strange to. say, the audience was, by; ng: means xy 
‘large, one. At the same ‘concert songs, were 
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One of the best concerta:e ever given: ‘bythe inembers, 
lof the Leeds Philharmonic: Society was that which took, 
(place in the Victoria Hall onthe 25th of::Mareh,;when 
:Dvorak's, “Stabat! Mater,” and: Lloyd's: Dramatic-: Can-. a 
tata, “‘ Hero.and Leander,” formed : the ..programme., 
‘The first-named work, despite its difficulties,.was. ad-; 
'mirably performed, arid: reflécted: the :greatest: possible 
‘credit:.upon all -coricerned.;:.: The: solos .were supg.by; 
| Miss Eleanor Farnol (who: had ‘not: previously.appeared 
‘in: Leeds), Miss. Hilda Wilson,, Mr. Henty Guy, and ‘Mr, 
Watkin Mills. . After a composition of‘ such inspiration 
‘as: Dvorak's, the cantata by C. H. Lloyd fell extremely; 


)| flat, although the two characters, Hero and’ Leander, 


for soprano and baritone, were assigned:to- such com.. 
‘petent vocalists:as Miss Farnol: and:Mr.-Mills., . Alfred: 
Broughton, who conducted: with -the -utmopt care: and) 
ability, must have laboured very hard indeed in training. 
the chorus, and:to :himis the honour. due for the satis, 
‘factory manner in. whichboth works were produced, 
‘The. band, some forty-five.in number, was very efficiently. 
‘led by our talented young townsman, Mr, Edgar Had;; 
‘dock, who: was at his best. 

The Amateur Orchestral Society’ 8, conaiudbig ¢oncert, 
‘ofthe. season’ was held inthe Lecture Hall of the Church, 
Institute,on Saturday.eyening, April 11th, before a large 

‘and enthusiastic audience, 
, Mendelssohn's. splendid. Overture, ‘“‘ Ruy Blas,’ which 
‘was remarkably well played, as was. the “ Patience”. 

‘selection at the commencement of Part II. SAllan Muc-. 
ibeth’s charming ‘ Intermezzio” for. strings. (capitally; 
| given), and the .“ Venezia” 
|ineluded in the programme, as well as Weber's, “Jubal”. 
‘Overture, which,’ however, was not particularly well, 
‘executed., Songs were contributed by a; young: lady, 


‘amateur, Miss Mary Williams, and by Mr. Geotge Nozley,, 
{who was in fine voice, his singing of Hatton's: “ Phoebe. 
Dearest ” and Cotsford Dick’s “ Farewell,.if eyer fondest, 
| prayer’ 


’ (encored) being greatly admired. , Mr... Waith-; 
man was an admiral ‘chef d'’attague, and Mr. John..P., 
Bowling conducted his forces with zeal and  intaligenss 


Geter... ‘dal 


8S aphit 17. 
WE have had several’ concerts in the month which has. 
elapsed since I last, wrote, and, generally speaking, they 


have been of a high order. I will glance first at the 


<4 
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:concert of the Exeter Orchestral. Society. T have already 


spoken of the very meritorious first performance of this 


‘new ¢andidate for public favour. I am pleased to be able 
.to add that the expectations then raised’ were fulfilled on 


‘the second occasion, and the subscribers to the series of 
\concerts which the society has arranged will no doubt be 
‘highly pleased with the, result, On the afternoon of 
‘Good Friday Mr. Edwin Bending, organist of the Albert 
Hall, gave an excellent recital on the fine instrument in. 
the Victoria Hall here. In the evening’ a very good 
concert was given as an experiment—with the idea ‘of 
forming a series of “Good Friday Concerts.” “Financially, 
however, it was not a success ; artistically, it'was a very 
enjoyable concert. The programme consisted of numbers 
selected with special regara to the day, Handel and 
Rossini (* Stabat Matér"’) furnishing’ ‘the thief excerpts. 
One ofthe leading events of the season is the festival 
of the Western Counties’ Musical Association. Thfs 
came of yesterday —morning and evening. The works’ 
selected for this year's féstival were (with an eye to the 
Handel commemoration) Alexander's Feast" ‘and’ the 
Fourth Organ Concerto ; in the evening, Gade's “ Psyche” 


and Mendelssohn's “ Wal purgis Night” were given. Thé’ 
first full rehearsal took place on March 18, and the same 
evening a concert (a mixed programime) ‘was given by 
members ofthe branches of the association, aid ‘some 


mally almost ; 


The opening .piece . was, © 


Valse by Desormes,. were, 
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excellent ‘instrumental ‘solos. were contributed by local | 
amateurs. At. the performance yesterday: 2 very. fair ; 
rendering. was given, on the whole, of Handel's fine | 
setting to the Ode, the many fine. choruses with which the 
work abounds. being given with good rhythm, time, and 
intonation. .: Whether the composition.of the chorus.was 
judicious was’ a matter on which some doubt ‘was, ex- 
pressed ;. in. the opinion of some the. soprano element 
too greatly: preponderated, and a stronger bass: would 
have been-an APPR NERNE: 


-GareifP. 
a na D APRIL 20, 


Goon FRIDAY brought out for the first time, an 
Fisteddfod, which is to be an annual. gathering, 
Although the prizes were not heavy, a goodly number 
of competitors mst for the purpose. of winning or 
receiving a recommsndatioa from the adjudicators. 
Bridgend sent the successful choir, and to it the £30 
was awarded, In the evening the Cardiff Choral Society 
took up the finishing performance by a rendering of 
the “Messiah.” The society, with,the best artistes, 
again intend giving the “ Messiah” ‘and “The Rose of 
Shoron ” before the. month is out. 

The Orchestral Society has made a start ‘also, and 
gave a wide and varied entertainment from the best 
compositions, assisted by Miss Alice Grey and Mr, Lucas 
Williams. 

At Abergavenny on Easter Monday an Eisteddfod was 
held. Good and numerous prizes were offered for com- ‘ 
petition, the principal being one of £100 for a choral 
society not Over 399 Voices which should render from 
Hayda’s “Seasons,” “ Hark, the deep tremendous voice.’ 
Mr. Brinley Richards was adjudicator, and three. choirs , 
competed—viz., Dowlais Harmonic, Pontypool and: 

Abersychan Union, and the Ebbw Vale Choir. In: 
making the award, the adjudicator said he had never. 
listened to a better ‘choral’ society at an Eisteddfod They ' 
had not oné bad“choir. The chorus was a grand one, but 
no easy work for a choir to render. Singularly enough, 
the three choirs stumbled over the same note; byt the 
fugues were well taken up, arid, as usual, the Welsh bass 
voices’ effect was heard and felt, But, “admirable as the 
singing was, he was bound to draw a distinction, and 
the adjudicators with himself were agreed in awarding 
th: prize to the Dowlais Choir ; conductor, Mr. Dan 
Davies, 








Musica? Goddip. 
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— The degree of D.C.L, to be conferred on Sir George 
Grove by the Glasgow, University is a well-bestowed 
honour. Perhaps no living writer has. produced: more 
musical literature, and, what is fully as important, litera- 
ture of a kind that will bear criticism: « Concert pro- 
grammes are often’a trial to the soberreader. Sir George’ 
Grove's well-known analyses have fairly blended science 
and imagination, and added not a little to the pleasure 
and information of the public, while his share in the: 


“ Dictionary.”. has. a, lasting value. Glasgow, which is'| : 


distinguished for musical activity, honours herself by, 
conferring this degree. 

— The death is reported from Dresden of ‘Aloys’ 
Tausig, the father of the famous pianist Carl Tausig,: 
whose influence. on the development of pianoforte 
technique is well known. 

— Here (according to the Daily News) i is a view of 
song and singing fraught with danger to “ ineffectual’ 
young men.”—* Painters, as Thackeray remarks, can 
sing at their work, and in what other profession can’ 
men cheer their labours with song? In no other pro-. 
fession, unless they are Professor Blackie. The surgeon. 
who accompanied the exercise of his instruments with! 
harmony, still more perhaps the dentist, would be justly’ 
regarded as heartless, The barrister cannot cheer the 
court with melody ; a singing solicitor would be avoided! 
by clients; even a literary person is rarely known to 
lift up his voice in song as his pen traces the fortunes of 
the creatures of his brain, or demonstrates the good! 
faith of all surrounding countries, and the patent per- 
fidy of his own. Only the painter sings, and singing 
still he paints, and ‘painting ever singeth like J.J. in the 
‘Neweomes,’ Hence’ men’ imagine that. painting is 
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easy. woth cute pein. Nome was a agiene blunder, 
nor.one which misleads more ineffectual young:men.” 

a: A genial writer has been. making a study of some 
of; ;the Lonion street. cries... He. says, “ The:.cries: of 
London tradesmen and itinerant vendors were not always 
the mere brute bellowings they-mostly are in these days. 
In the old times. they possessed. more often than not a 
touch. of poetical. suggestion.» Such a. cry as‘ Straw- 
berries. ripe, and cherries, in the rise,’ fills the mind with 
pleasant associations. Then they were often truly 
musical ; the quaint and simple words being sung to a 
thoroughly. appropriate. and meladious succession of 
notes. The cry of ‘Fresh: water-cresses !’ too, is often 
tunefully rendered. . ‘ Sweet lavender ' almost always is. 
Like the cry of ‘ primroses,’ it has. been much the game 
for.mariy years—perhaps for many scores of years,” 

-—>Mr.. :Heary. Irving-has’ just - purchased:.in- America 
from an importer of Japanese curios a set of Japanese 
gongs, which are-mounted upon cushions upon a bamboo 
frame... The gongs have been harmonised by Professor 
Luther Whiting Mason, who. for many years was the 
Director of Music of the: Imperial Conservatory of 
Japan... They are. of . bronze,:..bowl-shaped, and are 
sounded by being struck. bya cloth-covered mallet. 
Mr. Irving has long used a similar gong in “Charles I.,” 
because of its: doleful,. penetrating sound. The vibra- 
tions are acute and lasting. «. The new purchase includes 
five gongs that can: be used: asa chimes:.. The corners of 
the bamboo frame are ornamented.-by lotus leaves, with 
movable "seeds delicately carved partly beneath the 
surface of the wood, so that the wonder at first is how 
the large part was introduced through the small opening 
abave which the tip of the seed peeps.. Mr. Irving ha 
also imported for his.London. residence a number of costly 
-Japanese ‘ivories. 
comm M:. Musin’ sails from America for Europe per 
steamer. Britannic, on May 2nd. On the agth ult. he 
gave a grand farewell-concert at: Steinway: Hall) when he 
was assisted by the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, 
the Arion and other, German. vocal’ societies. 

— The Manchester’ press notices of the performances 
of Mr. Henry Coward’s ‘cantata “ Magna Charta” io 
that city are,on the whole, very favourable. 

The final concert’ of the late Mdme. Sainton-Dolby’s 
Vocal Academy took place in Princes’ Hall on April 24th. 
A pathetic interest attaches to the production of ‘ Flori- 
mel,” a cantata for. female voices, written by -Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby just before her fatal illness. The work is 
a charming example.of the esteemed and regretted com- 
poser’s talent. A number of Mdme.. Sainton-Dolby’s 
songs and ballads:were also in the programme, including 


‘| the tenor air iaignteny : wes her- unpublished cantata 


“ Thalassa.” 
— An amateur visited the anebloonnsiot of a village 
brass band, and was courteously asked to “take a part.” He 


| tried.the réle of second cornet, and found himself nearly 


half a semitone flat. ‘‘ Never mind,” said the conductor, 
confidentially, evidently resignéd to his fate, “ you'll hear 
worse‘ than that by-and-by.”| The. Babel commenced, 
the conductor playing the .melody throughout on a shrill 
E flat clarionet. The coda ended somewhat in the 
fashion of the “Farewell”? symphony. Second cornet 
(aside), ‘* What key. do you. call.it ?.”. Amateur: “ F.” 
Second cornet: “And should I pas the F’s sharp or 
flat?” 

— This is how an American, critic describes an instru- 
mental movement of Beethoven's :—‘'When everything 


‘| is most full of life there comes.a pause, and straightway 


@ strange bush, while the strings go tip-toeing down 
cellar..in ‘unison to find out what is amiss.’’ 
writer further distinguishes himself .by referring to 
Beethoven's: disappointed love, his shirt buttonless 
bachelorhood, ‘his rodster-like unhandiness in providing 
for that scapegrace chicken, his nephew. 

— There’ is very little in the programme of the Here- 
ford Festival to attract musical critics from London next 
September. Briefly it is as follows :—Sept. 8, “ Elijah ;” 

-evéning, Dr. Smith's cantata, -“ St.’ Keven’s,” 9th, 
“ Redemption; ” evening, Spohr's “ Last. Judgment ” 
and Bach's “A ‘Stronghold Sure.’ 10th,, Dvordk’s 
“‘Stabat. Mater,’ and - Mendelssohn’s. “ Lobgesang ;” 
evening, Dr. Harford. Lloyd's “Death . of Baldwin.” 
11th, “ Messiah,” and evening, a chamber concert. Mes- 
dimes: Albani, ‘Enriquez and Patey; Messrs, Lloyd,’ 
Santley, ‘and* Brereton’ are: ths chiéf artists, and: Dr. 
Langdon: Colborne the -conductor. ; 

=A musical festival, with Mendelssohn’s St. Paul” 





as: —: attrzcticn, es ibe held this ‘summer in 
Cassel. 


And the’ 


teddence of Rewsd. 


BrveRiey.—On April 8th the Archbishop of York 
preached in Beverley Minster, on the opening of the 
enlarged organ, which was. played by Dr. Naylor, of 
York Minster, and Mendelssohn's “Lauda Sion” was 
sung by 100 voices, The organ, rebuilt by Messrs. Hill 
and Son, contains four manual and pedal, 65 stops (35 
of which are sounding stops), and 3,534 pipes, giving by 
means of the couplers 79 pipss to each key of the great 
organ, and is blown by three hydraulic engines. Pneu- 
matic action is applied to the great organ, and tubular 
pneumatic to the swell, solo, pedal, and draw-stop action. 

CANTERBURY,:-—Mendelssohn's “Hyma of Praise" 
received an admirable rendering, with orchestra under 
Dr. Longhurst’s direction, in Canterbury Cathedral, on 
April 7th, Mr..B. Fricker playing the organ part. 

BRaDFoRD.—Holy Trinity Church, Queensbury, 
Bradford, was lately reopened. An important contribu- 
“tion to the renovated edifice is a new organ, the gift of 
the late Mr. William Foster, and which has been built 
by Mr. Abbott, of Leeds, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Walker Joy, at a.cost, including oak screen, of nearly 
$1,000, There are three manuals and a pedal organ, 
with thirty seven stops.. Mr. W, H. Hoyle, the organist 
of Holy Trinity Church, presided at the organ, and dis- 
played great ability in his command of the instrument. 

BATH.—The first grand concert of the Bath Philhar- 
monic» Society, with full orchestra, took place on April 
22nd, when Mr. Albert Visetti’s Festival Chorus, “ Ths 
Praise of Song.;" John Frances Barnett’s cantata, “ Para- 
dise and the Peri ;'’ Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concerto 
in G minor, anda chorus from Ponchielli’s opera, “ L. 
Gioconda” was given. 

SWANWICK (ALFRETON).—Through the energy of the 
vicar and several parishioners a new organ has been 
placed in the parish church at a cost of £400, The case 
is of pitch pine, with metal pipes, and the organ has two 
manuals and pedals. The builders are Messrs, Nichol- 
son and Lord, of Walsall. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Two musical performances of unusual 
interest took place on Easter Sunday. At St, Barnabas's 
Cathedral inthe morning, Father Burns’ admirably trained 
choir, assisted by an “orchestral band, performed. Beet- 
hoven’s mass in C, This mass is not often héard on 
account of its difficulty, and yet it is one of the most 
effective of all, being dignified, solemn, and full of 
dramatic power. In the afternoon, Dr. Stainer's sacred 
cantata, “Jairus’s Daughter,” was given in St. Ann’s 
Church for the first time in Nottingham. 

SCHUBERT SOCIETY:—The 235th sorrée musicale for the 
introduction of rising artists and the performance of new 
compositions took place on Thursday, April 2. Five 
vocalists and three instrumentalists made their dédut. 

Oxrorp.—Mr. John Farmer, the well-known music- 
master of Harrow school, is about to leave the post he 
has laboured in so long and so successfully, to undertake 
the duties of organist at Balliol College, Oxford. 

BrisToL.—It has been decided that the Bristol 
Triennial Musical Festival shall be held on October 20th, 
21st, 22nd, and 23rd. r) 

HADDENHAM.-—An organ recital, in aid of the Organ 
Fund, was given on the new instrument recently erected 
by Messrs. Forster and Andrew, of Hull. Mr, William 
H. Stocks: (organist of Dulwich College Chapel of Ease) 
presided at the instrument, The pieces were chosen 
with a view of showing the beauties of the charming 
organ, which has stops of great purity, and the mechanism 
throughout is of a high order. 

TEWKESBURY.—At the Philharmonic Hall, an “ Even- 
ing with Beethoven” was given by C. J. Frost, Esq., 
Mus.Doc., Cantab., on April 9, assisted in the vocal 
illustrations by Mrs. I’, R, Carbonell, Mrs. Hemingway, 
Rey. F, R. Carbonell, and D, Hemingway, Esq. 

NorTHAMPTON.— Haydn's “Creation and Beet- 
hoven's “ Engedi” were periormed at the last concert of 
the Choral Society. Mr. Brook Sampson conducted, and 
Mr. Strickland rendered good service at the organ. 

, PECKHAM.—Miss Alice Tovey gave, her annual con- 
cert in the public hall on April 14. Abt's. “ Gipsy 
” occupied the first part of the programme, 

[]exiaM.--The Choral Society, numbering 290, gave 
lits first concert on April 14, when Bennett's “ May 
Queen” was performed. Mr, Kirkley conducted, and 
Mr. R. Seatyn supplied the piano accompaniments, 
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By HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
(Stecially Translated for the “ Magazine or Music.” ) 


EIGHTH EVENING. 
Romans 0 the New World—Mr Barnum—Jenny Lind's 
Trip to America. 


A modern Italian opera is being performed, etc. 

The amateur of the stalls whom Dimsky had pointed 
out as the director of the theatre in —— does not 
appear, He must really have gone away to turn to 
account his newly-acquired knowledge of Roman history. 

* With the ingenious system, the operation of which 
you explained to us yesterday,” says Corsino to me, 
“and the absence of the public from first representa- 
tions, every dramatic work must succeed in Paris,” 

“The fact is that they all do succeed. Old works, 
modern works, fairly good, detestable, or even excellent 
pieces and scores obtain in these days an equal success, 
Unfortunately, as was easy to foresee, these obstinate 
plaudits detract somewhat from the importance of the 
incessant productiveness of our theatres. The directors 
make some money, and the authors, through them, gain 
a livelihood; but the latter, being only moderately 
flattered by succeeding where no one fails, work accord- 
ingly ; and thus the literary and musical life in Paris 
remains stationary because there are so many workers ! 
On the other hand, there is no longer any real success 
possible for singers and actors, Ovations have lost 
their value in becoming so com:non; one might even 
say that they begin to excite the contemptuous laughter 
of the public, Seeing the results of this continuous 
flow of enthusiasm, people begin to doubt the truth of 
the new proverb, ‘ Excess in everything is a virtue.’ 

“Do what we will in Europe, however, we shall always 
be distanced by the enthusiasts of the New World, 

“How is that?” says Winter, the American. ‘Can 
my countrymen have become dilettanti?”’ 

“ Certainly they are, and most mad dilettanti too, if 
one can telieve what the newspapers said of Mr. 
Barnum, manager of success for Jenny Lind. Here is 
what they said two years ago about the arrival of the 
great cantatrice upon the New Continent: ‘Ather landing 
in New York, the crowd threw itself in her way in such 
a transport of excitement, that immense numbers of 
people were crushed. There were, however, enough 
survivors left to prevent the horses advancing ; it was 
then that, seeing her coachman raise his arm to disperse 
there indiscreet enthusiasts by means of his whip, Jenny 
Lind pronounced those sublime words, which are now 
repeated from the farthest borders of Canada to Mexico, 
and which bring tears into the eyes of all who hear them 
quoted : Do not strike, do pot strike! They are my 
triends, they have come to see me! One does not know 
which to admire more in the memorable sentence—the 
heartfelt emotion which suggested the thought, or the 
genius that clothed this thought with so beautiful and 
poetic a form. It was greeted with frenzied hurrahs, 
The director of the Transatlantic Line, M. Collini, 
waited to receive Jenny on the wharf, armed with an 
immense bouquet. A triumphal arch made of ever- 
greens was erected in the middle of the quay, surmount d 
by a stuffed eagle, who seemed waiting to welcome her. 

“At midnight the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society 
gave Mademoiselle Lind a serenade, and for two hours 
the illustrious cantatrice was obliged to remain at the 
window in spite of the coolness of the night, The next 
day, Mr. Barnum, the clever bird-catcher, who had suc- 
ceeded in caging the Swedish nightingale for a few 
months, took her to the Museum, where he showed her 
all the curiosities, not forgetting a cockatoo and an 
orang-outang ; at last, placing a mirror before the eyes 
of the goddess, ‘Here, madam,’ said he, with exquisite 
gallantry, ‘is the most rare and ravishing thing that we 
have to show you here at present!’ On coming out of 
the Museum, a chorus of . young and beautiful girls, 
dressed in white, walked before the immortal one as a 
virginal escort, singing hymns, and strewing her path 
with flowers. Farther off, a striking scene of a very 
unique kind touched the heart of the famous being— 
dolphins and whales, which for more than eight hundred 
leagues (others say nine hundred) had taken part in the 
triumph of this new Galatea, had followed her veseel, 





spouting jets of scented water from their blow-holes, 
tossed about convulsively in the harbour, a prey to 
despair at not being able to accompany her ashore ; sea- 
calves, shedding great tears, gave themselves up to the 
most lamentable sobbing. Then were seen (a spectacle 
sweeter to her heart) sea-gulls, frigate-birds and loons, 
wild birds that live in the vast solitudes of the ocean, 
flying happily and fearlessly about the adorable one, 
perching upon her innocent shoulders, soaring above her 
Oly mpian head, holding in their bills pearls of monstrous 
size, which they offered her in the most gracious fashion, 
and with soft cooings. The ‘cannons thundered, and the 
bells sang Hosannas! and magnificent claps of thunder 
made the heavens resound at intervals in their radiant 
immensity. All this, as jincontestably true as the 
prodigies once performed by Amphion and Orpheus, is 
only doubted by us old Europeans, worn. out, d/asés, 
without passion and without love of art. 

“But Mr. Barnum hot thinking this spontaneous out- 
burst of the creatures of the sky, the earth, and the 
waters sufficient for his purpose, and wishing to impart 
still more energy to the enthusiasm by a little innocent 
charlatanism, tried, we are told, to make use of a new means 
of exéitement which might be called, were it not for the 
vulgarity of the expression, the death clague. This great 
agitator, informed of the profound destitution in which 
several families in New York were plunged, conceived 
the idea of generously coming to their assistance, being 
desirous of associating with the date of Jenny Lind's 
arrival the remembrance of benefactions worthy of 
record, So he took aside the heads of those unfortunate 
families, and said to them :— 

“*When a man has lost all, and there is no hope left, 
life becomes a burden, and you know there is only one 
course left. Well, I will provide you.with the oppor- 
tunity of doing it in a way which will be useful to your 
poor children, and to your unhappy wives, who will owe 
you eternal gratitude. She has come!!!’ 

“¢She???’ 

“Yes, she herself! So I will assure to your heirs 
two thousand dollars, which will be religiously paid out 
to them on the day on which the deed you now meditate 
is performed ; but in the way I am about to tell you. 
This is a delicate homage that is to be paid to her. We 
shall easily succeed, if you second me. Listen! Some 
of you will only have to get on the roofs of houses ad- 
joining the concert-hall, and throw yourselves down on 


the pavement when she passes by, crying out, ‘“ Long [ 


live Lind!" Others will throw themselves, not with 
gesticulation, nor cries, but with gravity, with grace, if 
it is possible, under her horses’ feet, or under her car- 
riage wheels; the rest will be admitted gratis into, the 
hall itself; these must hear part of the concert.’ 

“« They will hear her ?’ 

“¢ Yes; they will hear her, At the end of the second 
cavatind, sung by her, they will declare aloud that their 
prosaic*existence is no longer endurable after such 
delights’; then they will stab themselves to the heart 


with the dagger which I have here. No pistols! The’ 


pistol is an instrument in which there is nothing ngble, 
and, besides, its noise might be disagreeable to her.’ 

“ The bargain was struck, and these conditions would 
no doubt have been honestly fulfilled by the parties, if 
the American police—a mischief-making. and unintelli- 
gent police (if it is the case)—had not interfered to 
prevent it; which proves that’ even in artistic nations 
there are always a certain number of narrow minds, and 
of cold, coarse, and, to speak plainly, envious hearts. So 
the system of the death claque could not be put in 
practice, and a number of poor people were deprived of 
a new means of gaining their livelihood. 

“ This is not all. It was generally believed in New 
York (indeed, could it be doubted ?). that on the day of 
her landing a 7¢ deum /audamus would be sung in the 
Catholic churches of the city; but, after long consul- 
tation, the officiating clergymen of the various parishes 
came to the conclusion that such a demonstration was 
incompatible with the dignity of religion, even qualify- 
ing the little variation introduced into the sacred text 
with the epithets of blasphemous and impious. So that 
not a single 7¢ deum was intoned in any of the churches 
inthe Union. I give you this fact, without comment, in 
all its brutal simplicity. 

“ Here is another grave error of which, an amateur has 
told me, the board of public works in that strange country 
was guilty. The papers have often told us of the 
immense railway which was undertaken in order to 
establish a direct communication ‘between ‘the Atlantic 
Ocean and California, across the American continent. 





We simple Europeans supposed it was only for the pur. 
pose of facilitating the journey of the explorers of the 
new Eldorado. Quite a mistake. The object was more 
artistic than philanthropical and commercial. These 
hundreds of leagues of rail were voted by the States s 
as to allow the pioneers wandering among ‘the Rocky 
Mountains and along the banks of the Sacramento to 
come and hear Jenny Lind without taking up too much 
of their time on the indispensable pilgrimage. But, on 
account of an odious cabal, the work, far from being 
finished, was scarcely begun when she arrived. The 
carelessness of the American Government is beyond the 
power of language, and it is conceivable that she, 
naturally so humane and kind, must have complained 
bitterly of it. The result was that these poor gold. 
seekers, of every age and sex, already worn out by their 
hard work, had to make this long and dangerous con- 
tinental journey on foot, and on the backs of mules, with 
unheard-of sufferings. The allotments were abandoned, 
the diggings were left wide open, the buildings in San 
Francisco unfinished, and God knows when these works 
can have been again started. ‘This may entail the most 
terrible perturbations in the commerce of the world.” 

“Oh! come now!” says Bacon, “‘ you mean to make us 
believe . . . ?” 

““No, I stop here; you might think that I was now 
giving Mr. Barnum a retroactive puff, when, in the 
innocence of my heart, I am merely translating into vile 
prose the poetic rumours that have come from too happy 
America.” 

“Why do you say retroactive puff? Is not Mr 
Barnum still actively engaged ? ” 

“T cannot positively assert it, although the inaction 
of such aman is hardly probable; but he no longer 
makes Jenny Lind foam up. Do you not know that 
the admirable artist (I am speaking seriously this time) 
tired, no doubt, of being compulsorily mixed up with 
the eccentric exploits of the Romans who exploited her 
suddenly retired from the world to get married, and now 
lives happily beyond the reach of puffing ? She has just 
been married, in Boston, to M. Goldschmidt, a young 
pianist and composer f.om Hamburg, whom we applauded 
in Paris some years ago, An artistic marriage, which 
secured for the diva the beautiful encomium of a French 
grammarian in Philadelphia : ‘ She saw at her feet princes 
and archbishops, and did not wish to be one.’ It is a 
catastrophe for the directors of opera in both hemispheres. 

“It explains the promptitude with which the London 
impresarit have just sent confidential agents on business 
to Italy and Germany to capture there all the sopram 
and contralti they can lay hands on. Unfortunately, the 
quantity of these prizes can never be made to compen- 
sate for the quality. Besides, even if the contrary were 
true, there are not enough mediocre cantatrices in the 
world to make change for Jenny Lind.” 

“So it is all over!’ says Winter to me, with a piteous 
face, squeezing his bassoon, which has not uttered a 
single note the whole evening ; “we shall not hear her 
any more |” 

“T fear so. ‘It will be the emperor Barnum’s fault, 
and a decisive proof of the good sense of the proverb: 

‘ Excess in everything is a.vice.’” 


(70 be continued.) 








To THE EDITOR, MAGAZINE OF Music, 
Kensington, April 22, 1885. 

DEAR S1R,—In your last number, in the article 
“Beethoven and the Rasoumowsky Quartets,” it is 
stated that the “ Thémes Russes,” used by the composer 
in the first and second quartets of Op. 59, have “not 
been identified with any known Russian airs.” 

It may interest your readers to know that they are 
both in the “Simmlung Russischer Volksmelodien von 
Johann Pratsch” (Petersburg, 1806). This collection 
was known to Beethoven. They appear thus: 
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Thus. Beethoven altered the tempo, the key, but not 4 
note of either of the two themes. —Yours truly, J. $. 5 
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J. B. CRAMER AND Co, 201; REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

Afterwards is a setting by~ John W. Mullen of words 
by Mary) Mark:Lemon. There are‘in it gpportunities ot 
passionate expression, although i in sentiment and general 
treatment it is one of a numerous and, alas! growing 
family. - 

The Cerise valse, by Charles Deacon, has vocal \pas- 
sages, and other aids to popularity. It should get into 
vogue. 

WEEKES AND Co.; ” Hanover STREET, LONDON. 

The Streamlet's Song, by. Lizzie. Lewis, is a promising 
but as yet unevolved product. A musical scrap-book 
would probably have beef enriched by it, but-to publish 
it was —er judicious.’ ; 


Novetto, Ew ER, AND Co, Lonpon. 


Only to Love Thee Once Again, a song by George H. L. 
Edwards, is:dedicated with some propriety to Mr. Cowen. 
It .has many points which a singer will appreciate, 
although it is quite conventional in form and sentinient. 

Let «9 hasten ‘o'er the tneadows is\ a four-part song, 
written’ by;H;:Vincent ‘Barwell and composed by Harry 
Dancey. Anything more fresh and joyous in feeling 
could not be desired.. It. is appropriately simple, securing 
all its — amply, and sere i 


ScurRMER AND Co, New YORK. 

A Gavotte from the hands-of-eo-accomplished a pianist 
as Mme. Helen Hopekirk starts a promise of something 
worth hearing. The music certainly does not disappoint. 
It is vigorous and tuneful, ‘with much of the piquancy 
we expect in’ gavottes, and more freshnéss than we 
generally receive. In addition, it is easy to play. 


F, PITMAN; PATERNOSTER Row. 


The Aypatia, “Ariadne, and \Clytie«waltzes, by; May | 


Ostlere, have achieved a popularity which no one can 
giudge them. It is the most difficnlt:of undertakings to 


write freshly in the waltz form and yet.maintain a suit- |; 
abitity for dance ‘purposes, May Ostlere’s work shows |! 


an agreeable avoidance of the hackneyed. ; The melodies 
flow nicely, and there are some graceful turns of inven- 
tion, while contrast and modulation are excellent. The 
“ Hypatia,” ‘now . in. itsj thirtieth thousand, has: pre- 
sumably been most fully endorsed by the public, but the 
“ Ariadne” “and “*Clytie ” are in no’ sense less worthy of 
favour. Externally, they are as pleasant to: the eye as 
their musical ‘contents are satisfying to the ear: 


The Strelna Mazurka, by George Asch, preserves the | 


best charactéristics of this ear-catching dance form. - © 
- Twelve) Schubert Songs, with simplified accompani- 
ments, and arrenged for singing within a moderate com- 
pass, perfectly fulfil their iritention. ‘The collection em- 
braces some of the very finest of Schubert’s songs, and it 
Will be'a boon to many‘ to obtain them in: Mr, Auras 3 
sixpenny esy 
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It was a iSeiatalias humorist who wrote :— 


“ Man wants but little Herr Biilow, 
? Nor: wants that little long,” 
and be has been punished by the periodical + reappear- 
ance of his‘doggerel.’ ° 

ACCORDING ‘to’ one reporter, King Kout wrote the 
first music.’ He ordered ‘the musical waves to stand 
back, and they wouldn't; so he composed’ himself by 
making a tote of the situation, and getting out of the 
way of the high seas. © A bar of éand was all that. saved 
him from being evolved into eternity. 

A WESTERN paper ‘says<that. a’ biass band gave a 
concert for the benefit of ‘flood ‘sufferers, but before they 
had finished’ the first: tune the sufferers went: out and 
jumped into the water, )preferring a quick death by, 
Roeaiig iniiee neeeiat tae aa: 


| promise of a fair literary style. 


| ask’ hints, 


“No, ma'am !.” exclaimed the provoked young man to 
a young lady who, on the refusal of her favourite, had 
asked him to Aceompany her to-a party ; “I don’t play 
second fiddle to anyone.” . “No one asked you.to play 
second fiddle,” replied the ‘girl, with a smile, “I only 
asked you to Be my beau,” _ - 

DocToR MAURICE GREENE, whose music was never 
remarkably mellifluous, having solicited Handel's opinion 


next morning, when he would say what he thought of it. 
The ‘doctor was punctual in his attendance, the coffee 
was served, and. a variety of topics discussed, but not a 
word said by Handel.concerning the anthem. At length 
Greene, whose patience was exhausted, said, with eager- 
ness and an anxiety‘which he could no longer conceal, 
“Well, sir, but my antheni—what do ‘you think of it?” 
“Qh, your antaum—ah !—-why I did tink it vanted air, 
Dr. Greéne.” “Air, sir?” “ Yes, air; and so I did trow 
it out of de vindow.” 

Two young ladies were talking the other day about 
a third who had just become engaged to a widower who 
plays the cornet, and ‘has four children. . “ What’ could 
be worse,” .exclaimed one, “than four children: and a 
cornet?” . Nothing,” said the other, ‘‘ excepting, per- 
haps, six children and a. trombone.” 








Questions ane. - 
Anders. 


— Soe — 


sins — Your suggestion that we shotild 
criticise the. unsuccessful Competition pieces.is a very 
natural one, and we should like to comply with it. But 


‘how much. of our space do you think would be left for 
| other‘ purposes ? We hope, however, to open a column 
| soon which would practically supply what you want: 


Mrs. BRADSHAW. — Your novelette certainly gave 
With perservance, as 
you’ say; you may.succeed. It is true now as ever that 
what is worth_reading comes. from those who “scorn 
delights and live laborious days.” 

W. A. PENHALE.—We sympathise with you as to the 
neglect of the viola, and will bear your request for a 
composition for this instrument in:mind. 

MarRGARET J. HUME.—Your MSS.-of the tune has 
unfortunately. falien aside. The “ Bristol ” collection is, 
however, a carefully edited one. 

JAMES’ URE.—We have sent your remarks to the 
writer ‘of the. article. See our June number for answer: 

W. HINDMARSH and.other correspondents wish to 
know of colleges and. schools of. music. for boarding and 
ae. young ladies. 

K.—We hope to resume-the-articles you refer to as 


| soon as pressure on our-space is relieved. 


Goo.t.—A is the relative minor of C, and E is the 
dominant ‘of A? therefore E ‘is the dominant of the 
relative minor of C. : 

VIOLA.—The most important solo for your instrument 
that.we can recall at present is the one in “ Harold in 
Italy,” written by Berlioz’ for Paganini. It is a ditce de 
résistance. 

Lucy.—You wish some hints as to how to begin com- 
posing a song. The best way for a learner is to begin a 
long’ way off. Continue to. perfect your technique, make 


| an earnest, and loving study of the»best masters, widen 


your general culture, and then you will scarcely need to 
If we helped’ you at present to produce a 
song, you: would probably solicit our aid to get: it’ pub- 
lished, and after that send us a copy for reyiew, in which 
case our relations would, as the Sploments say, become 
strained. 

E. Renrew.—The account you send us of the proposal 
made some thirty-five years ago to get. rid of ‘the signs. 
or sharp, flat, and natural by using black notes for the 
black keys of the pianoforte, and white or open notes for 
the white keys, feférs to one of many, attempts to reform 
musical notation. All» these efforts. may be taken as 
evidence that the present system is not to be regarded as 
final. The difficulty ‘of: reform ‘is that ‘the notation in 
use has . become} with all its needless complexity, a 
universal musical lao - The, particular change to 


of a solo anthem which he had just finished, was itivited | 
by thé great composer to ‘take his coffee with’’him the 
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ae of umn. 
OF eames 
tT sis aldeday white the bell rang) and the brownie 
said, “Master, will you dine alone, or ia the great 
assembly ?” 

“Tin the great assembly,’ "replied Hans, whither he 
was on. the instant conducted by his servant. Here he 
saw an infinite crowd of little mem and: women already 
collected, while others poured into the hall from every 
side. In many places the ground opsned, and tables 
arose covered with: the most costly vessels and the most 
delicious meats and wine that sparkled in the goblets 
like water beneath ths sunbeams, The chiefs of the 
little people.invited Hans to. their table, and placed him 
between the fairest maidens, ~ 

The feast began, and soon the mirth waxed loud; for 
the dwarfs are a lively race, and their spirits are light 
and brilliant,, Birds of the richest plumage were: ever 
on the wing above them, pouring forth their songs in 
harmony with a strange music that floated through the 
air—-so. soft;..so sweet, so wild, that the ear was 
entranced. Crowdaof servants waited round the tables. 
Some bore about the golden cups and crystal fountains, 
some strewéd the ground with flowers that must have 
grown in the garden next the sun—guch was their exceed- 
ing beautya beauty that was even undimmed by the 
lustre of the diamond. Others scattered about sweet 
odours. .These “servants were the children of men 
who had fallen into the power of the dwarfs. ‘At first 
Hans was inclined to pity their state, but when he 
observed their rich clothing, their! rosy cheeks, and the 
springiness,of their steps, he. thought to himself “after all 
they are not so badly off as I was in running after cows 
and oxen, and, moréovér;a time will come when they 
may be free again.” And he thought no more of them, 
but sported with his little companions, happier than any 
earthly king upon his throne.. They had sat thus for two 
hours, when one of the party rang a little bell ; in a trice 
sank the seats andthe tables, and the company was again 
upon the foot. He rang a second time,and where the tables 
had been there arose orange trees, palm, and myrtles 
rich with fruit and blossoms, and upon the branches sang 
the sweetest birds. But though the numbers.were as 
the sands of the desert, yet all their voices united in 
perfect harmony. Hans, however, soon found out the 
cause ; in a niche within the roof sat an aged min who 
gave the note, to which they were compelled to sing. 
He was silent as the grave, while the rest talked loudly 
and frequently enough, The old man above now 
sounded to the dance, and the birds all echoed back the 
old man’s tune. « In an instant the whirl began, and the 
little maidens that sat by Hans caught him by the arms, 
and sprang about with him.in the dance for two hours 
long, and, yet. neither his breath was short nor his feet 
weary: The more they danced the wilder rose their - 
spirits. 

Thus passed. the first week ;. in the second Huns 
began to walk, attended by his servants, through those 
meads and fields which seemed to have no end. Frora 
this may be easily imagined the extreme depth below, for 
the outside summit. of the mountain was nothing more 
than a little peak clothed with shrubs and. bushes. The 
trees that blossomed thickly in their verdant meadows 
were loaded with fruit, one perpetual ¢pring was upon 
the grass, the trees and the leaves had never been 
touched by the heats of summer, the yellowness of 
autumn, or.the frost of winter.. Hans had lived thus for 
many months, when at. last he resolved to -visit the 
schools and becom: a student with the servants, for the 
dwarfs make a rule of instructing all the children of earth 
who fallinto their power, as far as they may be capable of 
receiving their lessons. But the little. psople have appre- 


| hensions infinitely finer than any human beings, and are 


well acquainted with all the mysteries of nature. They are, 
besides, extremely industrious, and work the metals with 
a minuteness that ‘cannot be exceiled by the texture of 
the blossom or the flower. Amongst all his companions 
in the school, the one he had loved best was a little fair- 
haired maiden called Elizabeth, who cathe from ‘his own 
village, and was the ‘pastor's daughter. ‘With her he 
passed ‘his: childhood im brotherly affection, without any 
thought .of the earth’ or. its inhabitants, till at length 


| he had. reached his eighteenth, and she her sixteenth 
year, when their affection ripened into Tove. 











which you have kindly. called pur attention only desis 
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ADJUDICATORS. 


SiR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 

Dr. C. J. FROST. 

R. J. MACKAY, M.A. 
MORTIMER’ WHEELER, M.A. 


Inorder to stimulate the literary, musical, 
and artistic activities of our readers, we 
propose to offer Jrom month to month a 
series of prizes for the best examples of one 
or other form of composition. 

All pieces in Competition are to be fuliy 
stamped and marked outside with title of 
Competition and name and address of Com- 
petitor. Address: EDITOR, “ Magazine of 
Music,” 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MUSICAL PLEBISCITE. 

The attention of our readers is directed to 
the Musical Plebiscite announced in another 
part of the Magazine. We hope the project 
will be taken up heartily. This, so far as 
we know, is the first altempt to collect the 
general judgment on music and musicians, 
and the result will be widely regarded with 
interest. 


SONG. 

None of the compositions yet received are 
of sufficient merit to gain the award. The 
competition will, therefore, remain open 
until May 10th, as re-announced. With re- 
gard to the settings of “ Eldorado,” the weighty 
fecling and spirit of the words have not been 
caught by the competitors. They are not 
quite easy to set, and that is why they are 
offered in a ten guinea competition. 


Ten Guineas are offered for a song. This 
is meant to induce our readers who are also 
song-writers, to aim ata high standard of 
excellence. The prize will only be given to 
a production the words of which are held to 
salisfy the requirements of poetic feeling, 
lyrical movement, and technical accuracy ; 
and the character of the pianoforte part will 
be regarded as of quite as much importance 
as the voice part. The following verses, 
entitled “ Eldorado,” may be used, but these 
are given here simply to obviate any diffi- 
cully af intending competitors in finding 
suitable words. Competitors have the ut- 
most freedom as to the words they select 
Jor setting, so long as these are non-copy- 
right, the words and music of the song 


necessarily becoming the property of the | 


“ Magasine of Music.” Twenty-five copies 
of the June Supplement containing the 
prize song will be forwarded to the successful 
competitor, Pieces in competition must reach 
the Editor not later than 10th May. MS. 
should be sent flat, not rolled, 





Ee Palo “Cale: 


Far off, far off the purple towers 
Lie low along the golden west, 
Too far, too fair-for faith of ours. 7 
To prompt us to their hopeless quest ; 
Yet clear in sunless hours of dream __- 
The great sun-smitten hulwarks gleam ; 
And lifting up sad, sullen eyes 
That ache with ceaseless toil and shadow, 
We see once more in distant skies - 
Thy splendid gladness, Eldorado. 


Far off !., But yet we gaze, and dream 
How dear to us in our despair,. 

To think behind the clouded. gleam 
Some painless, perfect rest were’there ! 


‘| For life’s low sob some glorious song,’ 


Some lasting triumph over wrong; — - 
But still there drift athwart the light 
Wide moaning waves of wind and shadow, 
The walls are rent, and floods of night 
Whelm thy pale turrets, Eldorado. 


TWELVE PRIZES. 


HYMN TUNE AND CHANT. 
CompETiTION For RzADERS UNDER EIGHTEEN 
Years or. AcE. ° 

A large number of extremely meritorious 
attempts reached us, and the awarding. of 
the order of merit gave considerable diffi- 
culty. Wehave placed first J. C. S. Brough, 
Comrie, N.B., aged 16. Honourable mention 


to “ Holywell” and Priscilla Rowland, 10, | 


Market Street, Hyde. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


One Guinea will be given for the best 
words for a Song. The verses must not run 
to more than thirty lines ; and the prize will 
only be given to words which satisfy. the 
requirements of poetic feeling, lyrical move- 
ment, and technical accuracy. A happy title 
is of importance. Preference will be given 
to words suitable for singing by the bass or 
baritone voice. A waltz refrain will not be 
considered an advantage. MS. must reach 
the Editor not later than May 10th. 


SONG. 

A Prize of Three Guineas will be offered 
Jor the best setting of the Prize’ Verses, 
which, if up to our standard, wili be printed 
in June number.” ‘The remarks under Ten- 
Guinea Competition are applicable to this. 


EASY ROMANCE.FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

Two Guineas will be given for an original 
Violin Composition with Piano Accompani- 
ment. The violin part should not take the 
player beyond. the third position, and the 
whole composition should not exceed 80 bars. 
Pieces to be lodged by 5th June. 


STORY FOR CHILDREN’S 
COLUMN. 

One Guinea will be given fora Child's 
Tale with a Musical Subject. The story 
should not take more than fifteen minutes to 
read aloud and not less t. 
be lodged by 5th June. 











ILLUSTRATION OF A . 
MUSICAL SUBJECT. 
One Guinea will be. 
Ink Drawing, ‘illustrating a Musical Sub- 


ject, with a motto from the poets. ae 


must be lodged by Sth July. 
LETTER TO EDITOR. 
Half-a-Guinea will be given for. Letter to 
Editor describing a Musical Evening. Letter 
to be limited to 500 words. This competition 
is confined to readers under fourteen. 
_ Dates and conditions of the Sollowing 
Competitions are a owing to _— 
on our space :— - 
VocaL WALTZ. OrGan’ VoLUNTARY. 
SACRED SOLO, WITH HARMONIUM ACCOMPANIMENT, 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. ANTHEM. 








The above conditions are subject to modisi- 
cation up to last issue of this magazine prior 
to closing of competition...The Editor cannot 
undertake to notice any communications 
from competitors. 

The Prizes are subject to be Henaiincsl 
if the pieces lodged are not held to have 
sufficient merit. 
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EDINBURGH. 
May 4, 8 Pa »m., Senor Sarasate’s Concert. 
LONDON. 

May 2, 3 p.m., at St. James's Hall, Senor Sarasate's 
Sécond Concert. ' 

May 2, 8.30 p.m., at’ Royal Albert Hall, Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society’ s'Concert in aid of the ‘Church 
Fund of St. Michael and All Angels; North Ken- 
sington. é 

May 5, 3 p.m., at St. James's Hall, Miss Amina Good- 
win’s Pianoforte Recital. « 

May 6, at No. 1, “Belgrave-square, Miss Eva Lynn's 
Matinée. 

May 7 and June 18, at Steinway Hall, Madame Dukis’ $ 
- Two Pupil Concerts. 

‘May 9, 16, 23, 30, and June 6, 13, 20, mene bid 3 p.m, 
at Princes’ Hall, Mr. Charles ialine: Cramabber: 
Music Concerts. 

May 9, at St. James's Hall, Mademoiselle Clotilde Klee- 
berg’s First Pianoforte Recital, 

May 14 and 28 and June 11 and 25, 8 a at Princes’ 
Hall, Piccadilly, Madame Frickenhaus: and Hert 
Joseph Ludwig’s Four Chamber-Music Concerts. 

May 20, 3 p.m.,-at Trinity College, Suudents’ Invitation 
Concert. 

May 30, at Marlborough Rooms, Aiedantrden the Higher 
Development of: Pianoforte Playing Students’ Con- 
cert, = * 

May, Royal College of Music: Pupils’ Concert. 

June, M. Eugéne Wagner's Pianoforte Recital. 








A DANCER who has raised himself to the clouds in 
Italy, comes to make his first appearance in Paris. He 


wishes a step which brought him avalanches. of flowers, 


‘in’ Milan: and ‘Naples'to be introduced in the. ballet in 
which he is to appear. He ‘is obeyed. | The general 
rehearsal takes place ; but this dance air, for some reason’ 
or other,- has been ‘copied a tone higher than-in the 
original. score. They begin: the dancer starts), for the 
empyrean, flutters about for a moment, and then coming 
down to earth—“‘In what key are -you playing, gentle- 

men?” says he, suspending his flight... “ It seems as i 

my piece fatigued. me more. than usual.” “We are 
playing in Z.” “I am no longer astonished. Please to 
transpose this allegro, and lower it a tone. I can only. 
dance it in D.”—Berhos. 


iven for a Pen-and. . 
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